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Xsaat Clarkson Snowden, WA. B. 


Tue influence of periodical literature upon the taste, and, 
we may add, upon the genius of a country, is acknowledged 
tobe great. Besides establishing a certain standard: of criti- 
* cism, opposed to the fallacy and capriciousness of individual 
_ opinion, it offers a resource to writers whose means, modesty, 
' orindisposition, may prevent seeking a different introduction 
~~ tothe world. To the writer it proposes the certainty of having 
his productions read—a circumstance not always insured by 
the ordinary methods of publication; and to the reader it in- 
troduces compositions, the insertion of which, after having 
passed the severe judgment that an editor is pledged to exer- 
cise, is a sufficient recommendation to his notice. 

In Europe, the encouragement afforded to the projectors 
and managers of the various journals of literature is a sufficient 
illustration of their wide and useful influence, and while these 
become a source of honourable emolument to their proprietors, 
the public find themselves gainers, in the amusement and in- 
' struction which their ready patronage has elicited. 

In America, although a similar spirit of encouragement has 
seldom been manifested, the exertions of men of letters to @8#, 
tablish magazines, wherein to concentre the talent of the 
try, have been neither less frequent nor less resolute; and 
exhilarating evidences of what might be done, if invited by 
praise and patronage, may be found in the occasional flashes of 
intellect, which are observed in almost all of our literary pe- 
tiodicals, These exertions have, however, for the most part, 
ended in disappointment; and we have to regret, that, of the 
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many journals and magazines, purely literary, which have ap- 
peared at different periods, we know of scarce one that has 
not, after struggling for a longer or shorter time, been given 
up in despair, and remembered or reverted to, only as warning 
examples of the danger which future enthusiasts must expect 
to encounter. 

It was with a strong impression of the beneficial tendeney 
of such publications, together with a full sense of the obstacles 
interposed in the way of success, that Dr. Isaac Clarkson Snow- 
den, the subject of the present sketch, projected the plan of 
the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine ; for the management of 
which he was well qualified, both by his early education and 
by the habits and studies of his more matured life. He was 
born near Princeton, N. J., on the 31st December, 1791} and 
the classic air inhaled by his first breath, seemed to have de- 
termined the nature of his future pursuits. He entered with 
ardour upon the duties of education in the University of Penn. 
sylvania, and after employing the usual period of probation 
in a manner that justified the hopes of his friends and the en 
comiums of his instructors, received, in the years 1811 and 
1814, the several testimonials of scholastic and medical proli- 
ciency. His constitution had been shattered by disease, 1 
sulting from too intense an application to study; and he found 
it adviseable to fix his residence in Bucks county, Pennsylva- 
nia, where pure air and exercise restored his health, and the 
intervals of his profession afforded him ample opportunity of 
continuing those pursuits most congenial to his mind. 

The country, however, is not the place for a sgholar. Al- | 
though possessing the advantages of a finer library than is cam- 
monly found beyond the precincts of a city, he sighs for the 
society of men of his own stamp. It was thus with Dr. Sean. 
den. Although he could say with the poet, 


That place that does contain 
My books-~—the best companions—is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers ;* 





* The Elder Brother, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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he felt that the uneducated and unrefined, though hospitable 
‘denizens of the field,’ were not the beings from whom he 
could derive either improvement or enjoyment; and he re- 
turned to the city. 

In the summer of 1827, he resolved upon, and issued the 
prospectus for the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, the, first 
number of which made its appearance in the ensuing October. 
His objects were for tHe most part revealed in the prospectus. 
There were others, however, of a more ambitious and com- 
prehensive character, which he intended should be developed 
only by the progress of the work itself. _He wished so to 
conduct it as to make it at once popular with the writer and 
the reader; by judging all communications with a severe and 
impartial criticism, to make it a medium ‘in which the inser- 
tion of a composition should be the best compliment to the 
author, and the surest recommendation to the patron; and by 
increasing the rate of compensation proportionately with the 
inertase of subscription, to make the acceptance of communi- 
cations an object to the writer both as it regarded his pecuniary 
interest and his fame. He had observed and lamented with 
others, the encouragement held out to vain and foolish writers, 
in the praise so indiscriminately and unworthily heaped upon 
their efforts in most of the public prints; he remarked that 
this system heavily clogged the rise of a literature not yet 
arrived at much distinction in the world; and in consequence, 
resolved, although it was never his intention to give his ma- 
gazine the character of a review, to avoid the pernicious:prac- 
tice in his notices of American productions, and commend, 
nothing that was not truly meritorious. That this assertion 
of scrupulosity. is not high coloured, is seen in the readiness 
with which he revised and reprinted his first number, where, 
as is mostly the case in commencing a periodical, the scarcity 
of matter prevented the advantage of choice, and forced him 
to publish that which a closer examination led him to disap- 
prove. That this scrupulousness would have proved highly 
beneficial to the cause of American literature, there can be lit- 
tle doubt. Were the good.example once set hy some of our 
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more influential censors, it would be followed ; and genius, 
ambitious of the prize so difficult to be obtained, would appear 
on the arena, while stupidity sunk into its proper state, inae- 
tivity and silence. 

With what success the Magazine has been conducted thus 
far, it does not become us to say. It is sufficient to assert that 
perhaps greater ability might have been displayed, had the 
lamented editor retained his health afid strength. But the 
dormant seeds of disease were roused and fostered by thea 
bour bestowed upon the undertaking, even as early as January 
of this year; and every number published since that period 
conspired to confirm and aggravate the disorder. 

Possessing ardour.and resolution of mind to an eminent de 
gree, he was thus well qualified to attempt the duties of a 
editor; while his extensive acquirements, matured judgment, 
and refined taste, gave assurance of the growing excellenceof 
the work over which he presided. The public had already, 
by their expressions of approbation, borne witness to his dbili- 
ty; but it was only those who knew him, that could fully un- 
derstand his qualifications, and anticipate as the result:of his 
labours, a concentration of vernacular talent, to which ‘the 
curious might refer as a favourable specimen of our domestic 
literature. 

The confidence of his friends and the hopes of the public, 
have been alike extinguished by his decease. He had not 
lived long enough to have his death felt and lamented as the 
loss of a tried servant and benefactor to the public; but he bad 

.done enough to excite a regret that he had not been spared to 
do more ; enough to make many solicitous in inquiring for 
successor that shall fill his place with similar devotion and 
equal ability. . 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


RETRIBUTION. # 


A TALE. 


Revenas is as refreshing to the wounded spirit, as the cool 
stream from the fountain to the fevered lips of the dying. 
And he who has been trodden on and branded; whose soul 
has endured the agony of death without the relief of dying, 
looks forward to the hour of retribution, like the delirious 
wretch, whose vitals are consumed by a raging fever, and who 
expects that a refreshing draught of water will allay the poig- 
nancy of his sufferings. And so it does; but—for a moment, 
and again it rages with redoubled violence. How beautiful, 
how sublime is that precept—the christian’s golden rule— 
“ forgive us “th trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us!” But who would be thus’ adjudged? -Who is 
there, that does not hope to meet with more mercy in his 


- God, than he has shown towards his fellow man? If there be 


one so confident in his own purity, that he will be judged as 
he has adjudged others—Heaven hear my prayer—have mer- 
cy onhim. Weare made up of conflicting passions ; and 
thrown into a sphere where the mind most richly endowed, 
by miracle alone can escape being goaded to madness. There 
are those whose souls are as sensitive as the mimosa plant; 
who shrink at every breeze, and are lacerated by a touch: who 
possess all that makes the mind lovely and beautiful, when 
the current of life flows smoothly on; all that makes it dark 
and terrible when the tempest threatens. 

The germs of vice and virtue are mingled in like propor- 
tions inevery mind, and much depends upon circumstances, 
whether the one or the other take root in the soil and flourish. _ 
And yet how few can look with an eye of compassion on the 
derelictions of another. One act will constitute a villain, and 
call forth the execration of mankind—and on the other hand, 
the possessor of a thousand virtues seldom meets his réward, 
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and sinks into the grave as if he were of as little worth as the 
worm that afterwards consumes him. The praise and cen. 


sure of man, are as uncertain and variable as the wind that 


blows from the four tornérs of the earth. 

I was born in one of the West India islands. My parents 
were in affluent circumstances, and being an only child and 
feeble constitution, their indulgence was unlimited. I. was 


creature of feeling; sensibly alive to their boundless affection, 


which was constantly before my eyes, never absent from my 
thoughts; and at times I felt a fullness of soul in their pre. 
sence, beyond my little skill in metaphysics to account for 
rationally. There are some whose feelings are so delicately 
strung, affections so harmoniously attuned, that an act, nay, a 
look of kindness, even when in the vale of years, will make 
them as it were a child again; such are ill calculated for this 
rugged world, and I have often fancied when I came in col- 
lision with them, that Providence had designed them fora 
purer orb, but chance had thrown them here. 

My boyhood !—Oh! that I could blot ‘that bright peri- 


od from my memory! I look back through a waste of years— . 


my heart sickens at the gloomy path I have travelled—and 
reverts to the starting place when the prospect was as brilliant 
as a fervid imagination could picture; but I have since learnt 


the sun may rise in cloudless splendour, yet set amid the hor- 


rors of a tempest. 

At the age of twelve, it was my fate to lose both my pa- 
rents. Until that day I had never shed a tear. of affliction, 
but then the torrent rushed upon me in all its terrors. I felt 
as if in an instant I had been whirled through infinity of space 
to another sphere. I doubted my identity. At times 1 could 
not reconcile to my mind the possibility of my loss, the 
thought of death having’never cast a shade over my vision of 


the future; and when I awoke to a full conviction of my situa-— 


tion, in bitterness I called upon God to relieve me from my 
load of misery. 

My father had an only brother, to whose protection he 
recommended me on his death bed. I have still in my 
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memory, the look of my dying father, when he con- 
jured him to watch over my welfare, as if I were his 
child; the earnest expression of countenance, the look of 
mingled sorrow and affection that he cast on me at the 
moment, and the heart thrilling tone of voice, shall never be 
erased from my recollection, though things, even of yesterday, 
in my delirium are now forgotten. My uncle vowed to he 
a father to me—gently drew me closely to his side—pressed 
the cold hand of the dying man, and sealed the compact with 
the impress of a tear. My father sank upon the pillow; his 
eyes were. still fixed on me, but the glazing of death was over 
them. 

I was removed to my uncle’s house. He resided on an ex- 
tensive plantation, and was what the world calls a thriving 
man. He had many slaves under him, and, as too frequently 
is the case, was a tyrannical master. There are those who 
imagine the creator was not bountiful enough when he made 
all things for the use of man; but one half of the race must 
be rendered subservient to the other. In my uncle’s house, 
resided an orphan girl, the niece of his wife. She was a year 
younger than myself, and one of those exquisite beings which 
nature in her hours of prodigality lavishes her richest stores 
upon. Poor Virginia! My uncle seldom spoke to her in lan- 
guage of tenderness; never looked upon her with the eyes of 
affectién. He was an austere man—selfish—wholly. wrapped 
up in himself, and I never saw him smile unless while super- 
intending the chastisement of aslave. But his smile was like 
nothing human. It was a smile of horrid satisfaction, and 
more painful to the sufferer than the stripes he inflicted. I in- 
stinctively avoided him, and poor Virginia was on the rack © 
whenever obliged to be in his presence. 

His wife was a plain woman; a woman of worth as the 
world goes, but evidently broken down in spirit. Her affec- 
tions had been violently crushed; no one feeling of her heart 
finding a corresponding feeling in him to whom she was unal- 
terably bound; and if you take woman from her genial world 
of sympathy and affection, what is she? 
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During the first three years after my father’s death, I was om 
sent to the best school the island afforded. My thirst for 7” 
knowledge wa’ inordinate; it’ soon became a ruling passio his 
for as my mind enlarged, I was aware how little I had attains ta 
ed, and every new light only served to show the inexhaustiblayy a 
store of knowledge that lay before me. Within my ey 
reach there was enough to engrgss a life of study. The sear ; 
and the heavens were, however, the books that I most pe hes 
rused. They filled my mind with feelings, calculated to apt 
weaken the ties which connected me with this world, rather Gg 
than with knowledge. As I stood upon the beach, and lig ‘i 
tened to the mighty roar of waters; saw wave chasing waveih r : 
endless succession, and beheld the progress of the wind, in- eg , 
creasing from a gentle zephyr to a tempest that lashed the wa “6 
ters to fury; as I lay upon the hill at midnight, and watched " 

_ the motions of the heavenly bodies, worlds so distant, that. kes 
hundreds could be surveyed at’ a single glanee; I thought of 1 
the causes said to govern them in their motions and phen 
mena, and felt that mind was too narrow to conceive them 
all. 

These thoughts engrossed my mind. Day and night were je 
devoted to their investigation, and every new discovery only ne 
tended to increase my thirst for knowledge. I secluded my-. 7 
self from the world, and my knowledge of mankind did notin 
crease with my years. Indeed I knew not even the few who free yr 
quented my uncle’s house, and as to the world at large, I had “6° 
but Such an erroneous view as works of fiction presented. The oe 
only being that *I thoroughly knew was poor Virginia, and ck 
with such my fervid"imagination peopled the world. I have. bie 
since found the wildness of my error. a ides 

From my course of study, natural timidity, and seldom wis 
coming in collision with mankind, I became as sensitive as M 
the plant that enfolds its leaves if the wind too rudely kisses a 
it. Thus constituted, it was torture to be in the presence of y 
my uncle. My aversion was insurmountable, and increased © baa 
to such a degree that I avoided my meals rather than encoun- aes 
ter him at the table. Every sense was alive to him. ge > ee 
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sound of his most distant step was familiar to my ear, and I 
imagined that even the breeze that passed over him indicated 
his approach. The severity of his conduct towards Virginia, 
tended to increase my aversion, and to add to the warmth of 
fhe interest ‘I entertained for that neglected ong. She soon 
me sensible of my feelings and estimated them. Oh God! 
lat agony had I escaped if that martyr had been to me as 
heartless as the rest of the world. But the generous mind is 
not so severely stricken by its own sorrows, as by the afflic- 
tions of her with whom its’ tenderest thoughts repose. This 
crushed me. My own burthen, alas! I could have borne; or 
like the fabled Sisyphus would daily have resumed; but to be- 
hold the sufferings of her I loved, the patient, the pious re- 
signation to her cruel fate, drove me frantic. In my agony I 
arraigned the justice of Heaven, cursed mankind, and impre- 
cated curses on my own head; but that was needless, for they 
had fallen thickly, and blighted as they fell. 

Virginia and myself were privately married. From that 
moment my views of the world were changed. I felt myself 
a beggar, and when too late, 1 became sensible of the madness 
of blighting her hopes by joining her fate with his whose pros- 
pects were'so gloomy. I had assumed the character of her 
protector, and was unable even to protect myself. Her pre- 
sence had hitherto been to’ me, as the star to the tempest-tost 
mariner, but.now there was nothing on earth occasioned such 
agony as her presence. And why was this? My love was as 
pure as that which angels entertain, and as boundless and as 
ardent too. Every good feeling of ‘my heart reposed in’ her, 
unadulterated, for there was not that being on earth, to dispute 
her hold upon my affections. She had created in my mind an 
ideal-world, too brilliant for mortals to inhabit, and as I looked 
around to find those to people it, she alone appeared worthy. 
My dream was wild with ecstacy; but ag the oe was 
terrible. 

We continued under my uncle’s roof, the circumstance af 
our marriage still remaining a secret. The time, however, 
, Son arrived when it became necessary for me to divulge what 
VOR: 11, 34 
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had transpired. My uncle assumed anger, called me pauper, 


and ridiculed my presumption in taking upon myself the sup- 
port of a family. He taunted me, and even in the agony of 
the moment I beheld the sarcastic smile upon his lip, My 
brain was in a whirl; nothing was distinct, and every passion. 
was goaded to frenzy, yet I did not smite him, for the i 
of my poor Virginia crossed my mind, and I resolved to hit 
ble myself in the dust for her sike. I thought of her 
condition, and wept in the agony of the moment. He ridieu- 
led my tears. There was a fiend-like smile of irony on. his 
lips—all reflection vanished—the savage was awaked, andl 
sprang upon him. We fell prostrate to the earth together 
what followed I know not, but when I came to my reason, I 
found that his household had assembled, and I was in the cus- 






‘tody ofhis slaves. That night Virginia and myself era dinar 


from his doors. 
I had heard of the wealth of my father, and that his pri 
ty had come into my uncle’s hands, but as to the value or ex- 


tent of this property, I had no evidence. I called upon him’ 


to make restitution—he treated the claim with contempt—cal- 
led mea pennyless vagrant, who had repaid his ayhe 
with ingratitude, and commanded me never to show my: 
in his presence again. i 
I returned to the house where Virginia awaited in anxious 
suspense the result of my errand. As I entered she hastened 
to meet me; there was a ray of hope crossed her lovely coun- 
tenance, which in an instant was extinguished, for my sad looks 
realized her worst fears before my lips were opened. I press- 
ed her to my bosomyand wept in silence. She vainly endea- 


voured to.sooth my anguish, but the appalling future had tak- - 


en possession of my soul, and I could not bear up against it 

I resorted to the law for redress; hopeless resort; for jus- 
tice isso tardy in her movements, that she suffers the hour to 
pass when she might serve, beyond which nothing is left for 
her but to bestow a gorgeous monument on him she made a 
pauper. More suffer by the law than those who offend 
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against it, and more frequently the innocent than the guilty 
suffer. 

My uncle, exasperated at the steps I had taken, brought a 
suit against me for supporting Virginia and myself during our 
minority. I was destitute of money; of consequence, desti- 
tute of friends, and was consigned to prison for want of the ne- 
cessary bail. Virginia followed me there, and we remained 
together during the day, and at night she left me. 

She found that shelter in the cabin of aslave, which her un- 
cle’s roof denied her. His name was Gambia, a man of feel- 
ing superior to his station: Virginia had ministered to the 
wants of his wife, when on her sick bed, and by her care did 
much towards restoring her. The poor fellow’s gratitude - 
knew no bounds. He laboured night and day to increase her 
comforts, and solicited all, where there was the remotest hope 
of success, to interfere for my liberation. 

Day passed after day, and week succeeded week, and I 
semed to be forgotten by all the world but Virginia and 
the slave. The sun had scarcely risen before she was at my ~ 
prison door, and at night he came to escort her to his lonely 
dwelling. Health had forsaken me, and the disease of my 
body had affected my mind. At times madness took posses- 
sion of my brain, and my actual sufferings were forgotten, 
for then I dreamt of revenge, and I have laughed at the bloody 
picture painted in such vivid colours that it appeared palpable 
to the touch, until the vaults re-echoed with the frightful 
sounds that passed my lips, and startled my, wandering senses: 
back to reason. And then I would ruminate upon my dread- 
ful condition, until my fears that I sho ome mad nearly 
drove me so. The rush of thought would come like a deluge 
on me; still growing wilder and more hurried, and all this 
time I was sensible; my feelings were alive to. my situation, 
and with the vain hope to stem the torrent, I would cling to 
some rational idea, like a drowning man to a straw—but it 
proved no more than such—the one still clenches fast to the- 
frail reed in the agonized grasp of death, and I clung to my 
idea in the wildest rush of madness. 
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Thus passed my solitary nights. I had been imprisoned 
for some months, and Virginia, even when sickness should 
have occasioned her absence, would not suffer one day to p; 
over without visiting me. I beheld her wasting frame, and 
conjured her not thus unnecessarily to expose her health, Still 
she came, though the task was as much as, in her feeble state, 
she could accomplish. She knew the influence of her pre. 
sence over me, and ran every hazard rather than forsake me 
at such a time. The day, however, arrived when she came 
not. My mind was filled with apprehensions, and I awaited 
anxiously for the evening, when the appearance of Gambia 
would explain the cause. The evening arrived, yet brought 
not Gambia with it. I passed a sleepless night of dreadful 
suspense; and looked for the first streak of morning swith 
as much impatience as ‘if it were to restore me to liberty. 
It came, and still I received no tidings of Virginia, My 
suspense now increased to-agony. Time never passed # 
heavily as on that day. Mental suffering consists more in 
the apprehension of ill, than in the ill itself, mines 
its magnitude. 

I thought night would never arrive, and yet I dreaded its 
approach. I was on the eve of some important changes what 
I knew not, but it is the weakness of human nature to fear that 
any change, however desperate our condition, may be for the 
worse. I had. fancied myself beyond the reach of fate to sink 
me lower, and yet I feared to learn what was about to be de- 


veloped. 

As I beheld. ray of the setting sun fade away in the 
west, the nelle my mind increased, and I cried A 
little longer, yet Stay a little longer.” I felt like one whosees 
the lightning’s flash and expects the bolt to crush him. There 
was no mistaking my feelings; they foretold ill, but what 
it was 1 could not imagine. When I thought of my abject 
state, I laughed in derision at my fears, and the bare walls re 
echoed my laugh; I startled at the frantic sound, il nes 
fears came over me with redoubled vigor. 
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My prison was now enveloped in darkness. The hour, I 
felt, was near at hand, and I seated myself upon my bed of 
straw and struggled to be calm. I endeavoured to fix my wan- 
dering mind on some rational subject; but it was impossible; 
the most fantastic ideas were constantly obtruding, and I 
thought these rational too, until startled by the ene of 
my imaginings. 

A step was now heard in the entry which led to my prison; 
a flash of light crossed the wall, which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the rattling of keys at my door. I ‘sat motionless. 
The jailer entered; he spoke, but I heard him not, for I look- 
ed for those whom I imagined accompanied him. I looked in 
vain; he was alone. I fell backwards.on the bed. When I 
revived, I found myself supported by the jailer; who» was 
chafing my temples with water. © I enquired for Virginia and 
Gambia. ‘Be comforted,” he replied, “your ‘imprison- 
ment is at an end.” I looked at him with astonishment, and 
thought indeed that my sorrows had at length turned my 
brain. He continued, showing a paper, “here is my. war- 
rant to set you at liberty, and I assure you I am as glad to see 
it as you can be.”’ I laughed ‘frantically. 1 knew not what 
he meant. Could it be-in derision? What friend had I on 
earth to intereede for me? I knew of none. And if there were 


such, why was not Virginia or Gambia the first: to communi- 


cate the happy tidings tome. These thoughts passed through 
my brain like lightning and made me wilder. The jailorbade 
me rise and follow him, and I did so as submissively as if I 
had been his slave.. He led tte of the en- 






trance into the open air. I looked d_ with wonder, and 
my bosom expanded to the fresh bi He shook me by 
the hand, said “God bless you,”’ and returned to the prison. 
I was alone. The cool night breeze refreshed my burning 
temples; I saw the stars above me, and heard:the constant 
roar of the distant ocean. I laughed alotd for joy, and, con- 
scious that I was free, darted off wildly, fearing that I might 
again be imprisoned. I hurried on with the swiftness.of the 
deer. Madness gave me speed, for at every sound I imagin- 
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ed my persecutors were in pursuit of me. I had but one hope, 
which was to reach Gambia’s hut, and remain concealed until 
danger should pass by. 


I reached the hut breathless with fear. The door was closed, 


and a light feebly glimmered through the casement of the win- 
dow.. The wind rustled among the sugar-cane—every pore in 


my frame seemed to be endowed with the faculty of hearing, and — 


every sense was strained to that exquisite acuteness as to ap- 


proach agony. I was as timid as the hunted hare, or the 


fawn whose dam has been stricken; and I imagined the noise 
proceeded from my pursuers. That thought was madness, 


Shall I be overtaken; dragged back to my loathsome prison, — 


without having satisfied my doubts—without having seen Vir- 
ginia? I summoned all my strength, and dashed my body 
against the door of the hut: it yielded to the pressure, and I 
fell insensible on the floor. I heard a shriek of terror as I fell. 
How long I lay in this condition I know not. WhenIre- 


vived, the hut was deserted. The light was still burning, | 


and as I arose I perceived there was much blood upon the 
floor; my face was wet, and on feeling it I discovered a gash 


in my forehead, from which the blood was profusely flowing, 


When the mind is wounded the body feels no pain. I stood 
erect, and called on Virginia, but no.answer was returned; I 
called on Gambia with all my strength, and as the echo of my; 
voice died away, nothing was heard but the wind that rustled 
through the cane-brake, and the monotonous roar of the ocean. 

My perplexities increased. It was surely Gambia’s hut 
I was in. I had stood on the same spot repeatedly: it was 
the place where Virgifila had found shelter, and yet she was 
not there, and there was no one to guide me to her. I had 
been liberated by some unknown friend. Who was this friend, 
and how was this friendship purchased? We were as desti- 
tute as the pauper who lives on common charity; yet Virginia 
was the loveliest of God’s creatures——A thought rushed 
through my brain like molten lead, and I felt as if it seared 
its vitality in the passage. I shrieked with anguish, then 
cursed myself for the guilty doubt. 
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There was a small apartment adjoining that in which I 
stood; the door ‘was open, and the room was quite dark. It 
was this apartment she had told me she occupied. I raised 
the light to enter the room, with the hope of discovering there 
some trace of my wife. I entered; all was silent. In one 
corner of the room lay a mass of something. I raise@ the 
light and discovered a coarse bed lying on the floor. I drew 

near to it; there was some one in it who stirred not; I listen- 
ed, but heard no sound of breathing. The light fell upon the 
features of the person; they were motionless and pale as ashes 
—I stooped and placed my hand upon the forehead; it was 
cold and polished as marble. How long I remained in this 
position I know not; my mind was wandering, At length 
consciousness returned. I removed the covering from the bo- 
som of the corpse in the excitement of the moment, and be- 
held a new born infant reposing there, whose life had, been as 
brief as the light of a falling star that approaches earth for an 
instant, and again is caught in heaven. I shrieked the name 
of Virginia, and fell upon the body. 

When I was restored to consciousness, I found myself sup- 
ported by Gambia, and his wife was standing at a short dis- 
tance from me. She shrunk back as I fixed my eyes on her, 
for there was madness in my glance, and my face was covered 
with blood. The kind souls did what they could to sooth 
my feelings. 

I learned that Virginia had died the evening preceding, in 
giving birth to her infant. The child soon followed its mo- 
ther. Gambia then left the cabin. to effect my release. He 
had heretofore solicited all, where there was the remotest 
prospect of success, but in vain. sre was one hope still 
left. Several years before he had saved a youth from drown- 
ing; the son of a wealthy planter, who had now arrived at 
man’s estate. The circumstance, until that moment, had es- 
caped the generous mind of the slave. He resolved to apply 
to him, though he lived at the other extremity of the island. 
He started; travelled all night, and the request was no sooner 
made than complied with by the young planter. The appli- 
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cation reminded him of the benevolent-spirit to which he was ' 
indebted for his life. Gambia had not yet returned from his’ 


journey when I abruptly broke into his cabin, where his wife 
being alone with a dead body, had her superstitious ~ 
awakened, and fled in terror on my entrance. 

I Was now alone in the world. All. that was dear to me re 
mained to be consigned to the earth. My thoughts and feel. 


ings at that moment partook of the wildness and rapidity ofa 


being who inhabits a lesser globe than this, and is whirled 
through space with tenfold the velocity. Thought succeeded 


thought with the quickness and brilliancy of lightning—#, 


flash came and all was darkness—no impressions remained, 
save one—my duty to the earthly remains of my wife and 
child. “I had now no claim upon mankind, and I considered 
myself accountable to no one for my actions. Me 

I commanded the slave and his wife to follow me into the 
little garden attached to his cabin. They did so, the woman 
bearing a lantern. We proceeded in silence to the extremity, 
and stopped beneath the branches of a luxuriant plantain 
‘¢ This,” I cried, ‘is a peaceful spot, and here we will dig the 
grave.”” They made no reply, but Gambia withdrew and im 


mediately returned with tools for the purpose. We com — 


menced our labour, which was speedily performed, and — 
word was spoken. 

We returned to the cabin. My mind was as restless as the 
whirlwind. I looked around to find something to supply the 
place of a coffin, and beheld a long chest which belonged to 
the woman. I motioned to her to empty it; which she did. 


I then raised the.body of my wife and deposited it in the chest. 


The infant I placed upon her bosom, and knelt beside them, 
but wept not. My eyes ached to bursting, and were as dry 
as bone, and there was a fullness about my heart that almost 
prevented respiration. I wished to weep, for I felt that I 


should find relief in a flood of tears; but it was impossible. «1 


heard the woman sob aloud, and beheld the silent ‘grief of 


Gambia, then again turned to gaze on the inanimate rag: ~ 


fore me. I could have gazed for ever. 
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ry I closed the lid of the chest, and 
rose from my knees. Tmotioned Gambia to take, hold of one 
end of the chest; I raised the other, and we moved towards 
the grave, the deep silence only broken by the stifled sobs of 
the woman, who followed with the light. The chest was 
gently deposited, and we filled the earth upon it. Still not a 
word passed the lips of either; but the features of the slaves 
denoted their deep affliction, and their eyes were fixed on me. 
Asto myself, I was insensible. There is a point beyond 
which the ills of this world cannot reach us, and I had al- 
ready arrived at it. Those who have nothing to hope, have 
nothing to fear, and my last hope was buried. When the 
grave was closed, I was astonished at the wonderful change 
my mind had undergone; a transition from an ungovernable 
tempest toa dead calm. I felt that she whose sufferings had 
driven me to madness, wasat rest; the thought crushed me to 
theearth, yet there was a melancholy satisfaction in it. I threw 
my feverish body upon the bed from which I had just taken 
Virginia, where I remained until morning; but whether I 
slept or watched I know not, for sleeping and awake, the same 
dreams constantly flitted through my mind. 

The morning broke in splendor. The sun, when just heaving 
up from the joyous ocean, beheld me standing by the grave 
of Virginia. I looked upon the emerald surface of the sea; 
and the frothy pinnacles of the waves, as white as flakes of 
snow, were tinged with streaks of gold by the beams of the 
sun. The morning breeze came ‘fresh from the face of the 
water. There was not a cloud in the sky, and the atmosphere 
was so pellucid, that 1 imagined my sight could penetrate far- 
ther than was permitted to mortal vision. The birds sang 
joyously; the trees, the flowers, and vines sent forth their 
odours, and there was a freshness in nature beyond what I had 
ever experienced until that moment. ‘‘ These things were 
mine,” I cried, «¢ and I was formed to enjoy them as few en- 
joy!”’~~My eyes fell upon the fresh earth beneath my feet, 
and I felt my desolation. 

‘Vengeance, vengeance!”’ I cried, ‘‘upon the fell de- 

VOL. II. 35 
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stroyer. While 1 Mies life I will pursue him with deadly 





hate. Powerful as he is, I will work his downfall. Wecan- - 


not breathe the same atmosphere in peace, until my vengeance 
is satisfied. Through life I will be as an adder in his sight, 


and even in death he shall not escape me.”—It was but the. ” 


cerns 


threat of an impotent boy in his delirium. 
Time rolled on;, vengeance was my dream, but the power 
of executing it was beyond my grasp. Besides, the courseto 
be pursued was still undefined. ‘Shall I murder him?” 
My blood curdled at the thought. Still vengeance was neve 
absent from my mind. 
About a fortnight after the death of Virginia, as the sun i 
setting, I wandered near the dwelling house of my uncle. i | 
beheld at a distance an assemblage of slaves in the yard, and 
on approaching, discovered that some one was undergoing the 
punishment of the lash. I could readily discern the tall figare 
of the merciless master, and that the scourge was in his own 
hand. As I drew nigh I meta slave, who informed me that 
Gambia was suffering chastisement for having effected my li 
beration from prison, and subsequently harbouring me. “I 
rushed to the spot. My mind was in a whirlwind of passion. 
I saw the bleeding body of the generous slave—and he sufler- 
ed for my sake! J saw the blood-stained scourge in the up 
raised hand of the inflexible monster, ready to inflict another 
wound. Ferocity was in his countenance; his thin lips were 
compressed; his teeth clenched; his face pale with rage, and 
every nerve was braced with hellish determination; but ‘be- 
fore the blow was given, I sprang upon him and planted s 
knife in his bosom. He fell at my feet, and the blood spot 
ed forth from the wound. 

The almost exhausted slave raised his languid head. A mo 
mentary smile of satisfaction crossed his countenance as he be 
held his tyrant prostrate, but it was succeeded by deep dejer 
tion when he beheld by whom the blow was given. 

«“ Oh! master,” he cried, ‘‘ why did you do this! You will 
now suffer much, but poor Gambia will not suffer less for it 
I know you are the slave’s friend; but the poor slave has 0 
friend if his master is his enemy.” 


ere 





He dase 
.. ” 
& 
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He sank exhausted, and was carried away. My uncle was 
removed into the house; but not until he had given orders to 
have me secured. I was conducted back to my prison, charged 
with an attempt to murder. The sudden change in my’ con- 
dition gave me but little uneasiness, for place and circum- 
stance were now indifferent to me. 

Towards the evening of the following day, I learned from 
the jailor that my uncle’s wound was by no means dangerous, 
and that Gambia had since died of the severe stripes he 
had received. I cursed all human laws which extended 
protection to such a monster as my uncle, and arraigned the 
wisdom of Heaven in giving him existence. Blind mortal! 
Neither the ways of man nor God were longer to be insulted. 

He was arraigned and tried for murder. The proud man 
appeared in court, as if no law beyond his own will could 
reach him. He considered the charge as idle: he had but ta- 
ken the life of his own property, and what had the law to do 
with this, since he alone was the loser? But he learned that 
the law protects the life of a slave, though at the same time it 
deprives him of all that makes life valuable. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to be executed. 

When I heard this, the first thought that occurred to me 
was, that he had escaped my vengeance. There are injuries 
which few are willing that the law should redress, and mine 
were of that description. I thirsted for vengeance more ar- 
dently as the probability of attaining it diminished. Could I 
die in peace without it? He was imprisoned in the cell ad- 
joining mine; the partition was thin, and as he paced the 
room the familiar sound of his footsteps awakened recollec- 
tions that had slumbered in’ my mind from early youth. I 
listened night and day to that sound, for it was joy to know 
that my enemy was near me, though I could not reach him. 
Still I had sworn he should not escape me, and what gf not 
man accomplish when his mind is resolved? 

The day appointed for his execution arrived. The sun arose 
in all its splendour before the eyes of the prisoner; but those 
eyes were to be closed in eternal darkness before that sun 
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should withdraw its light from the earth. My brain was wild «. 


as I arose from my feverish couch in expectation of the ap- 


proaching hour. I had passed a sleepless night; for when-ex. © 


hausted nature sank into momentary oblivion, the image of 
my wife passed before me, and then came the lacerated form 
of the murdered Gambia, who shouted aloud, “A 
awake, he will escape your vengeance!” 


At the dead of night I listened to the hurried tread of the 


prisoner; I heard him sigh, and the walls of my cell re 
echoed with frantic laughter; he paused for a moment, aid 
then resumed his walk. My prison door was unbarred i in the 
morning, and I was led forth by the jailor. nF 

The crowd assembled early before the prison, eagerly anti- 
cipating the execution, as if it had been a harmless amuse- 
ment, instead of an awful punishment; and many were in the 
crowd who begrudged the prisoner the few remaining mo 
ments of life; not that they execrated him for his offence, yo 
that the appalling spectacle was delayed. 

A fearful shriek was now heard to proceed from the prison, 
which for a moment completely silenced the hum of ‘the 
crowd. ‘The cause was soon divined. “ He is parting from 
his wife,”” murmured several, their voices softeried by the 
thought of so melancholy a parting. The information ran 
rapidly through the crowd. All eyes were turned towafds 
the prison door, whence a second shriek was heard, more 


heart-piercing than the former, and the prisoner appeared a. 


moment afterwards, clad in white, and guarded. His cheeks 
were pale and hollow with sickness, but the fierce glance of 
his deep black eye was rather heightened than diminished. 
His attenuated form was erect, his step firm, and his counte- 
nance immoveable, as he descended from the prison and took 
his seat in the cart which was in waiting to bear him to the 
gallows. The clergyman, and the hangman, masked in his 
impenetrable disguise, sat beside him. He who was to ter- 


minate the affairs of this world, and he who was'to — into 


the world to come, were there. 
The concourse moved slowly on, while hymns were chan- 
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ted for the salvation of the soul of the sinner; but he did not 
join his voice in the holy anthem. He was the same obdu- 
rate man to the last; changed in appearance, it is true, but not 
by the terrors of approaching death;’ not by a consciousness of 
hopeless anguish inflicted on the wife of his bosom; but from 
asense of degradation. He was proud, overbearing, tyran- 
nical, and was now held up to the gaze of the slaves he had 
trampled on; and he felt that they had reason to rejoice in his 
downfall. . His features were pale and haggard, but. even 
while we moved on there was a proud smile of scorn about his 
thin lips, and a savage. glare in his eye as it fell upon the dark 
train that followed him to the gallows. 

The clergyman besought him to meet his death in a differ- 
ent spirit—with fear and trembling; with meekness and con- 
trition; but the proud man turned from the exhortation with 
disdain, ‘The hymn that ascended from those who surround- 
ed us, sounded in his ears like a song of triumph from his ene- 
mies, which was chanted only to fill the measure of . his 
shame. His looks expressed this sentiment, and the clergy- 
man was not ignorant of what was passing in his mind. 

‘‘ Bend your obdarate heart,” said the pious man; “forgive 
your enemies, and pray to be forgiven as you forgive. Meet 
your fate as he met his who died that all mankind might live. 
Bethink you of your manifold transgressions, and while there 
is time left to you, blot out the deep stain from your soul, 
with the purifying tear of repentance.” 

«« Leave me to my own thoughts; you trouble me,” said the 
prisoner, without turning his face towards. the other. 

‘This is not the spirit in which a Christian should appear 
before his God.” 

‘‘ But such as he should maintain. before his fellow man,”’ 
returned the other in a decided tone, but without moving his 
head. 7 

‘¢ Remember you have an awful account to render’’—— 

‘« Right, we all have; so adjust your own, and leave mine, - 
of which you can know nothing, to myself.” 

‘«[ know but little, it is true, but that little makes me trem- 
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ble.” The prisoner made no reply, for he was ron 
occupied in deep thought. ; 

“Think of Virginia,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ who was martyred i in 
the very wantonness of your cruelty.” ; 

He started from his meditations, and shrunk as if an aidan 
had stung him. His eyes were turned upon me, but my 
squalid habiliments defied their penetration, and grief and . 
madness had completely changed the tones of my voice. tle 
did not recognise me. 

‘¢ Think,” continued the clergyman, ‘ of your inhumanity 
to the poor slave for doing an act which God will recompense 
with life eternal, though in the blindness of passion you 
thought it merited death in this world. Think of the wife of 
your bosom, whose heart is broken by your pride, cruelty, 
and consequent abasement. Revert to the race you have rua 
from the commencement of your career, that your obdurate 
heart may be awakened to a conviction of your awful state, 
You-have passed through life, as if life and death had been at 
your disposal. You have trod the earth as if it had been the 
work of thine own hand, without reflecting that thou art asa 
worm compared to Him who made all things. . Reflect, re- 
pent, and die not as the fool dieth. Thy life has been painful 
to the sight of man; let not thy death be offensive in the eye 
of God.” Still the stern and pallid countenance of. the con 
viet betrayed no emotion. m 

“‘ Think,” 1 cried, “of the nephew you have robbed, and 
persecuted to madness, with the unsparing hatred of a fiend, 
Think of your promise to your dying brother to protectand 
love.”” 

My grief had imparted an unearthly sound to my,voige 
and it seemed as if I partook in some degree of the pow- 
ers of ventriloquism. I beheld his whole frame shudder, and 
he gazed around to discover from whom the voice proceed: 
ed. _ His search was fruitless. He rallied his mental ener 
gies and maintained an obdurate silence. 

Having arrived beneath the gallows, the clergyman resumed 
his entreaties to awake the better feelings of the sinful man; 
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earnest prayers were offered for his sake by numbers who 
knelt around, and the pure sea-breeze, as it passed over them, 
wafted the melody of hymns to heaven. Still he stood erect as 
a statue among them: as pale as marble, as senseless and as im- 
moveable. I should have wept as I beheld him thus, had he not. 
crushed my affections and dried the very fountain of my tears; 
but I thought of Virginia, of Gambia, and a curse from my 
lips ascended with the prayers of those who had not felt his 
tyranny. The thought strengthened me to fulfil my purpose. 
I had sworn he should not escape my vengeance, and the last 
moment we should be together in this world was at hand. 

The religious service ceased. There was a death-like still- 
ness in the crowd. I wag on the platform with the criminal, 
yet he knew me not, though I frequently touched his person, 
and his eyes were often fixed on me. Still he knew that it 
wasone who hated. The cord was secured over the gallows: 
the knot adjusted beneath his ear. My hand adjusted it! and 
in the act I breathed the name of Virginia. Though sense- 
less as a monumental image, he became as nerveless as the 
new born babe. - I moved to his front in order to draw’ the 
cap over his eyes,’ I paused for a moment to behold his agita- 
tion, and then drew the mask from my own face. He shriek- 
ed my name and staggered back. I shouted “ Retribution!” 
and, laughing frantically, leaped from the platform. His eyes 
were fixed on me. I thought they implored my mercy; but 
I continued to laugh tike a maniac, and seizing an axe at hand, 
with one blow knocked away the frail support of the platform, 
—he saw the motion—I heard the crash, and the shriek from 
the crowd—then all was darkness and I fell insensible on the 
ground. 

At my trial I was acquitted on the plea of insanity. _When 
my uncle’s papers were examined, sufficient evidence was 
discovered to establish my claim to the possessions left by my 
father. I am now a man of affluence; but what is wealth to 
the broken hearted? It cannot recall the deed of yesterday, or 
bribe the grave to yield to life its tenant. 

R. P. S—n. 
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YOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
MONODY ON THE DEATH OF E. M. 


Lo! Nature glows in summer’s garlands drest, 

And lulling silence reigns through earth and air; 

Nor is there aught of life that seems unblest, 

From childhood’s smile to age with silvered hair : 
‘And if there be a solitary care 

To wake the spirit from ‘its tranquil dream, 

*Tis when we view the past, beholding there 

Some hallowed wreck on time’s ungentle stream, 

Which prayers could not avert, nor weeping hearts redeem; 


And thus I mused, Eliza! o’er thy grave, 

Where tears of bitter anguish have been shed ; 

Alas! ifspotless innocence could save 

From death’s stern mandate, thou hadst not been dead: 
But, in young years, affliction round thee spread 

Her sable robe, and claimed thee for her child; 


And day by day I saw thee bow thy head ae 


In voiceless wo, yet ever reconciled, 


Though on thy silent path but few bright summers smiled. 


Yet sorrow hath its moments of repose, 

When those we mourn have past in peace away. 

As, when the shadows on the landscape close, 

And countless orbs are lit, in bright array, 

Night oft becomes more beautiful than day :— 

So, as life ebbs, eternity appears, 

Wooing the spirit from its home of clay, 

Till it can spread its wing, unchecked by fears, 
Through regions of delight, unchangeable with years. 
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THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
By Don C***. 





] tell you what, Captain Gower, I do perceive he is not the man that 
he would gladly make show to the ’orld he is. 
Henry V. 


I grant your worship that he is a knaye, sir; but yet, God forbid, 
sir, but a knave should have some countenance at his friend’s request. 
The knave is mine honest friend, sir; therefore, I beseech your worship, 
let him be countenanced. ’ 
Second Part of Huxny IV. 


Tue people of the United States of America may be divided 
into two classes—the Aristocracy, and the Democracy. * 

The former are the descendants of ancient families, what- 
ever may be their circumstances, and the children of men, 
originally in humble life, but who have by.their own exertions 
amassed considerable wedlth;—the latter are the great body of 
the people employed in mercantile, mechanical, or other oc- 
cupations. , ; 

It may be difficult accurately to delineate the character of 
the American aristocrat. The most distinguished exclusive 
that figures in the throng at Almack’s, cannot be more fasti- 
dious with regard to the rank and standing of those whom he 
admits to his acquaintance, or entertain a more sovereign con- 
tempt for presuming and upstart vulgarity. _With Lady Nor- 
bury he esteems it the greatest of all misfortunes to be exclu- 
‘ded from the magic circle of a ‘ certain set,’ while he, at the 


— 





* These terms are used apart from all political signification, 
(as will be seen hereafter) merely because they conveniently 
designate the created distinctions which unfortunately exist 
among the citizens of the “happy Republic.’ 
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same time, regards with scorn and derision the ambitious in- 
dividual, who is struggling hard’to push himself into fashion, 
able notice by cutting and forgetting his former friends and 
relatives. 
He divides the world he mingles with, into people that are 
known, and people that are not known ; to the former, he is 
generally polite and attentive; to the latter, under similarcif- 
cumstances, he is often rude, sometimes impertinent. The set 
may be guilty of numerous indecorums, and still, in his esti. 
mation, be extremely well bred, while but few of the actions 
of the ‘unknown’ are noticed without censure, none without 
a sneer. 
There is considerable difference between a gentleman by 
birth and agentleman by fortune. The former is generally 
poor, and resembles in some degree the pennyless noblesse 
of Scotland; it is not surprising, therefore, that he should re- 
gard his more wealthy and ignoble associate with a feeling bor- 
dering upon contempt. Aware of this mortifying circtim- 
stance, the child of the nowveau riche uses every means to 
conceal the humility of his origin, and to establish his‘claim 
to an ancient and honourable descent. Much of his time is 
employed with Gwillim, Edmondson, and the Peerage, in 
search of noble names similar to his own, and you may fre- 
quently see the carriage of a quondam shopkeeper ‘rolling 
through the streets of a republican city with a coronet or a 
baronial helmet emblazoned upon its pannels. aren 
An aristocrat may readily be recognized by his manner on 
the public streets. His eye ‘loves to dwell upon vacaticy,” 
and he notices none save those with whom he is acquainted, 
ef whose approach (which is a little singular) he seems to 
have an intuitive knowledge. His affected indifference to ex- 
ternal objects gives rise to a continual struggle between his 
dignity and his curiosity: should he encounter any one remark- 
able in equipage or dress, he dare allow himself but one glance 
to ascertain if the individual be ‘known’—no more. ©. ; 
But notwithstanding all these peculiarities, in the ‘essential 
points of a republican he is faultless. He regards with the 
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greatest respect and affection the noble charter of his country’s 
independence, and pays unlimited attention to the unequalled 
wisdom of its constitution. He is its firm supporter in every 
trial and in every difficulty, and fearlessly vindicates the rights 
of all those who yield obedience to its laws. For presuming 
and upstart vulgarity, as remarked before, he has’ the most 
sovereign contempt, but at the same time he strenuously exerts 
himself to be on the best possible terms. with the * profane’ 
in their place. Eager for political distinction, and regarding 
a seat in the senate as the highest honour his countrymen can 
bestow upon him, he spares no-trouble or labour to render 
himself popular, provided he can avoid any direct compromise 
of his dignity. On the whole, without the aristocrat, the 
American constitution would be undergoing continual repairs 
and alterations, the effect of which would. be; that in afew 
years anarchy and confusion would reign throughout the fair 
and lofty temple of Liberty and Independence. 

Cobbett has remarked, that the American democrat is civil, 
but not servile. A forced construction surely must be put upon 
the term ‘civil’ to reconcile it with bis rough, if not surly, 
address; which, however, does not originate in any intention 
to be rude, but in that great spring of all his actions, the desire 
to let others see that he feels himself independent. Actuated 
by this principle, he is indeed no respecter of persons; ‘the 
idea of distinctions of rank has never had a place in his brain, 
and he gives consideration to wealth only where interest ex- 
erts its all powerfulinfluence. Notwithstanding the simplicity 
of his manner of life, he seldom permits himself to be dazzled 
by display, and, with some wit, despises the man who squan- 
ders much, where a little would answer equally as well. 

An accomplishment of the first importance in his system 
of education is, to know how to make a good bargain, and 
it requires more than an ordinary share of caution to oppose, 
with any success, the natural shrewdness of his disposition. It 
is with him an established principle that every species of trade 


is a pitched battle between the buyer and the seller ; conse-_ 
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quently it is not only proper, but laudable, to manceuvre-soias 
to escape defeat. |, ‘daa 


In his own estimation, he is a statesman of the meahitial x 
lightened character, and you cannot offend him more than:by - 


listening with inattention while he points out the errors ofthe 
administration. He subscribes to as many newspapers.as his 
means will possibly permit, and he considers the editor. ofia 
popular journal as the greatest man in the world, except Ge 
neral Jackson. On the eve of every election he posts himself 


at the nearest tavern, where he may be seen drinking with his 


friends, fighting with his enemies, and following the uncon: 
vinced traveller to his stirrup, in order to have the last word 
in praise of his favourite candidate. But notwithstanding this 
fondness for the polities of his own country, he is entirely.ig- 
norant of the affairs of foreign nations, and cares but, little 
what power predominates in Europe. It is true that he has 
lately been considerably excited by the war between theGreeks 


and the Turks, because it reminds him of ‘the glorious strug. 


gle for independence;’ but it may be sefely asserted. that he. 
considers the measures of no monarchical government worthy 
of as much attention as he is always pleased to bestow “en 
- the concerns of his neighbours’ families. 


He is the most inquisitive creature imaginable; and should 


a stranger decline communicating his name, age, family, place 
of residence, place of destination, motive for travelling, cit- 


cumstanees and prospects, he will forthwith conclude. that he’ 


is either a counterfeiter or a spy from the Canadas. 

Of military distinction he is very ambitious, and is.com- 
pletely miserable until he arrives at the dignity of .a colonel 
of militia. When riding at the head of his regiment of tatter- 
demalions, in the faded splendour of his grandfather’s revolu- 
tionary coat, he feels himself to be on the pinnacle of earthly 
glory, and would look down upon Wellington surrounded Py. 
the veteran legions of Waterloo. 

Adversity he supports like a man; no snislontune; no dis 
tress, no oppression can effect his dauntless spirit, or tire his 


persevering industry. When employed in providing for his 
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family by honest labour, he is proud of his lowly origin, and 
boasts that to his own exertions alone he is indebted for what- 
ever he may then possess ; but the moment he’begins to grow 
rich, it is all over with him. He yields to the €ntreaties and 
representations of his ambitious children in minor matters at 
first, and before long indulges them in all the extravagancies 
and follies of the day. He removes from the place where he 
once was known as a tradesman or mechanic; is extremely 
anxious to conceal the occupation, to which he is indebted for 
his wealth ; talks of ‘ gentlemen, society, England and heral- 
dry,’ and, in short, makes a direct attempt to class himself 
with the aristocracy. The change isa lamentable one, it is 
true; but, notwithstanding all the alteration in the exterior, he 
still is, and must continue to be, the same honest hearted re- 
publican. Behind his assumed air of dignity and importance, 
he cherishes a kindly remembrance of former days, though it 
certainly would be dangerous to remind him of them. His 
vanity is flattered at seeing his children figuring in the envied 
gaiety of fashionable life, but he often thinks that it would be _ 
well for them, were they as thrifty and as industrious as he 
once was himself. 











FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


STANZAS. 


There’s a time of life,—how soon ’tis gone !— 
When all is bright we look upon, 
And fancy’s pencil gives a hue 
Of loveliness to every view: 
’Tis then with fondness we rely 
On friendship’s smile confidingly, 

_ And laugh to scorn whoe’er,shall say 

. That faith like ours shall feel decay. oye 
Tis then that love, with mild control, . « .« 
Wreathes Her soft fetters on the soul, 
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meer 
Tinging with her roseate glow SM, 
The joyous moments as they flow, ait 
And brightning all with a heavenly beam, ‘ang 
’Till tife seems one enchanted dream, ny 
There’s a time of life,—how soon ’tis here, bw 


When all the world looks lorn.and drear, ~*” 
And every picture fancy drew 

Has vanished fleetly from our view ; 

*Tis then we learn that friendship’s smile 

Is often false and full of guile, 

Oft deceitful,—oft a lie,— 

A mantle for hypocrisy,— 


That ‘tis not proof against decay, Kas 
That time will wither it away. a 
*Tis then we learn that beauty’s bloom ae 
Like flowers that blossom on the tomb, i 
Lovely though it be, can hide sa 
A heart of sordidness and pride: ua 
That love’s, like friendship’s golden ray, “Aly 
Will soon grow dim and fade away. ‘ost 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ON MONUMENTS. 
No. .V. 


Tar mausoleum of the family of the Medici is, no doubt, . 


the most splendid and costly of any that have been ereeted in 
modern times. It is of an octagonal form, 300 feet.in circuit 
and 200 in height; the interior is lined with the most rare 


and costly marbles, and ornamented with colossal bronze sta~ 


tues of the Dukes of that line: under each statue is a massy 
and gorgeous sarcophagus. ‘The walls are decorated with the 
arms and mottoes of the principal cities of Taseany, composed 
of precious stones, so arranged as'to give a perfect representa- 
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tion of the form and colour. The unrivalled splendour ofthis 
place surpasses the power of description; for the whole mine- 
ral kingdom has furnished its choicest treasures, and the art of 
man has exerted its utmost power to enrich and embellish this 
monument of the glory and pride of the Medici, a family 
whose original founders were enterprising merchants. of Flo- 
rence. The oriental granite, the jasper of Sicily, the porphy- 
ry of Egypt, the violet of Flanders, the coral of Spain, the 
pearl, agate, lapis lazuli, topaz, ruby, emerald, and sapphire are 
all seen here to the greatest advantage. It is now 224 years 
since it was commenced, and workmen have been constantly 
employed during that period. ‘The expense already incurred, 
is more than sixteen millions of dollars, and when completed 
will be twenty millions. The Medici family might, no doubt, 
have expended this enormous sum in a more useful and wor- 
thy manner, than raising this costly memento of their pride 
and folly. How many wretched subjects of their dominions 
might have been relieved! how much the condition of 
the country might have been -meliorated and improved by 
even a small part of it : a portion of it expended in raising a 
suitable monument to their first founders, Lorenzo and Cos- 
mo, would have been justifiable; but this immense expendi- 
ture arises only from a vain and arrogant ostentation. 

A monument of marble of King Clovis, the founder of the - 
French monarehy, is in the abbey of St. Genevieve, which 
also contains those of Voltaire and Rousseau.. The Bourbons 
were formerly entombed at St. Denis’, in the vicinity of Paris, 
but the destruction of that place is a degrading and rare oc- 
currence of the depository of the dead being violated; during 
the fierceness of the French revolution, the execrable Barrere 
proposed, inthe National Convention, that the Royal monu- 
ments should be destroyed; andthe tombs were consequently 
opened, the relicks taken out, and the leaden coffins convert- 
ed into bullets. Theremains of Turenne, Henry IV., Louis 
XIV., and’ of-all the Bourbons, after belisg-exponed ‘to the 
' rude inwulte of revolutionary fiends, were cast with “brutal 
exultation into'a common pit. There is*but one instance on 
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severe reproof on finding the following inscription: ‘‘ If thou. 


hadst not a most insatiable thirst after money, and a most sor 


did soul, thot wouldst never have broken open my tomb.” 
At Paris; in consequence of the increase of the city, andthe 


want of room for interment, the remains of those who had - 
been long entombed have, in many instances, been transferred . 


from the different grave yards, and deposited en masse in 


charnels under the foundations of the present city, where are. 


extensive excavations, from whence the stone has been con- 
‘veyed for buildings, and the very means which have supplied 


dwellings for the living, have, at the same time, made a re- . 


ceptacle for the: dead; and in this gay metropolis, though 
above all is pleasure and activity, below, all is death, decay, 


and solemn silence. The monuments are consequently dis 


tributed in their different churches; Cardinal Richelieu’s mag- 
nificent monument is as formerly in the church of the college 


of the Sorbonne, until removed (in 1814) from the place he 
had embellished by his genius and exertions to the Monu- 
mens Frangais, The splendid tomb of the celebrated Colbert 
is in the church of St, Eustace, Corneille’s in the church of 
St. Roche, and Moliere’s in the church yardof St. Joseph. 
The Cardinals de Retz and Noailles, together with many other — 
great personages, are in the ancient and venerable cathedral . 
of Notre Dame. The cemetery of Pere La Chaise is a beautiful 
and interesting spot, where repose the remains of Ney, Mas 
sena, Kellerman, Fontaine, De Lille, &c. The magnificent * 
monument by Pigal, erected by order of Louis XV., tothe'me- a 
mory of that great and successful General, Marshall Saxé, is 
placed in the Lutheran church of St. Thomas in Strasburg. 
It is in England only that we find a general. ce ‘appro- 
priated for the monuments of their celebrated men. ips | < 


nificent and remarkable edifice, Westminster Abbey, 1 


considered as one entire monument for the illustrious dead.” vie i 


antiquity, its grave and sombre character bearing the revolution 
of ages on its brow, the lofty arch and dome, the gothic pointed 


raped of a similar though not equal outrage; that of the tomb 


of Nitocris, which was broken open by robbers in the hopes 
of gain, but they met only with disappointment. and a most 
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arches and darkly shaded cloisters, create a solemnity of 
thought and feeling peculiarly adapted to such an occasion. 


How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To. bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! 


. 


ConGREVE. 

Contemplating this interesting object, whose origin was in 
days long gone by, the mind is carried back through a series 
of ages, and the spectator is imbued with an awful solemnity 
and inspired with the most noble sensations. In the erection 
and embellishment, no art or expense has been withheld. The 
genius of a Wren rebuilt and adorned it, and we acknowledge 
the truth of the epitaph on his tomb, “ Si queris monumen- 
tum, circumspice.” Passing from the view of the building, 
we approach the monuments raised by public munificence and 
gratitude, or by private affection, to the memory of departed 
talents and worth: this is the resort of the reflecting mind, 
where contemplation loves to dwell. We mourn over the 
genius which once irradiated the world, and that now lies 
prostrated in uninterrupted repose —the repose that here knows 
no end, the sleep of death ! We lament that such men, from 
the order of human nature, existed but for a moment and were 
not formed to live for ever; they have undergone the doom 
of all mankind,‘ the body is destroyed, the ethereal. spirit 
flown, but their works live after them to benefit: and delight 
the world. From the melancholy conviction of the transitory 
existence of the body, and its sure and rapid decay, we turn 
with cheering hope to that sublime doctrine which inculcates 
and establishes the immortality of the soul, which is our firm 
support in adversity, and constitutes the enjoyment of the pi- 
ous and the consolation of the devout christian. Here repose. 
in one collected view the remains of their sovereigns, warri- 
ors, statesmen, poets, and philosophers: here rest in peace, 

VOL. II. 37 . 
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freed from the troubles and contentions of this world, the:in-. 
spired poets who often suffered from penury and want dur. 


ing theif lives, but have now earned the unfading laurel. 
the military and naval commanders, who, encountering many 
hardships and perils, have gloriously signalized themselves by 


their gallant and victorious actions—the statesmen, who’ 
though often corroded by disappointed ambition, and the in- 


numerable vexations of public life, have “ done the state some 
service,” and for awhile were the pillars of their country— 
the philosophers and diyines, who, secluded from the active 


pursuits of the world, by constant and’ severe study, have ex- 


tended the circles of science and’ promoted the cause of reli- 
gion, piety, and morality. This spot is consecrated. by the 
ashes of Shakspeare, Addison, Pope, Newton, Goldsmith, 
Marlborough, Chatham, Nelson, and a crowd of eminent men 
who were an honour to the country which gave them birth 
and fostered their talents, and a bright ornament to the world 
The pens of the ablest- writers have drawn the characters of 
their cotemporaries, and the chisel of the sculptor has, cut 
upon the enduring marble the indelible record of their-yir- 
tues: the united taste and execution of the best artists have 
produced monuments of unrivalled beauty and magnificence. 
This is truly a noble memento of the talents and power of the 
country: sacred and unpolluted may ever remain, until time 
shall be lost in eterfiity, the place consecrated to: genius and 
to worth: for «there is nothing which tends so much. to dis- 
play the finer. feelings of the human soul than the heaping of 
honours upon the dead; of attempting to bestow life upon that 
in which the natural life is gone;—nothing which tends s0 
much to keep alive those affectionate and kind feelings as to 


pay this respect to the remains of the meritorious dead; itis 


one of the safe-guards of morality. «.. 
From this cursory and rapid view of the liberality and mag- 
nificence of other nations in honouring the memory of their 


great and virtuous characters, I would turn: to our own coun- 


* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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try, and advert with feélings of disappointment and regret to 
our poverty and deficiency, on a subject that ought to interest 
every American proud of the character and dignity ~of his 
country, Have we had no éminent men, admired and beloved 
for their successful exertions in the pursuits of science and li- 
terature, and in the promotion of the happiness of their fellow- 
beings? have we not had our Franklins, our Rittenhouses, 
our Ameses? Have we had no gteat character eminent for his 
magnanimity, whose virtues in peace, and whose talents’in 
war, deserve a public monument? ° It. is our just and proud 
boast, it is the admiration of the world, that we have had our 
Washington! But no national monument has yet been raised. 
to commemorate the exalted virtues of the deliverer of his 
country, the founder of our republic. Washington’s remains 
are still shrouded in a private sepulchre, often visited hy the 
enthusiastic traveller happy in plucking a leaf from the ver- 
dure that o’ershades: his simple tomb. ‘ But no mausoleum 
worthy of his character, and of a grateful people, has yet been 
erected. He lives, it is true, and will for ever live in the 
hearts of his countrymen, whilst brass and marble may decay ; 
but some splendid monument should be raised worthy of re- 
cording his virtues, that would inspire the spectator with awe 
and admiration, and would serve as a rallying point for the 
good and patriotic in times of publie danger, and convey to 
remote generations our veneration for his. character. Let us 
then discard the illiberal spirit that withholds the tribute due, 
and whilst his glorious actions are yet fresh on.our memories, 
whilst we yet enjoy the full and general influence of his disin- 
terested and patriotic exertions, rear such a monument as shall 
be worthy of him and of a great‘nation. Attempts, it is true, 
have, at various times, been made towards the erection of a 
monument, but heretofore they have proved unsuceessful. 
The Capital of the Nation would seem to be a proper situation 
for it; but this city is already, by its name,.a monument to 
his fame. Philadelphia being, in fact, the metropolis of the 
Union, and the thoroughfare or medium of the States; but 
above all the place where, this. great man, and his heroic asso- 
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ciates, signed and promulgated the declaration. of Indepen- 
dence, would be a more suitable spot for the erection of such.’ 


a national monument. The finest. marble is in great abun- 
dance in the vicinity, and the centre of any one of our public 


squares would afford a favourable site. The monument should . 


be lofty, magnificent, and of durable construction and materi- 
als. . Columns and arches are liable to a more gradual decay; 
something: of the pyramidal character with arched and sculp.. 
tured basement and balustrade would present the most durable 
form and imposing appearance. Viewed near, the solidity and: 
beauty of the structure would excite admiration, and: seen! 
from afar, the stranger approaching our. city and the patriotic 
American would exclaim with proud exultation, ** That is 


the monument to. Washington!”’ “4 
: J. R.. C. BS. 





FOR THE outs Diadiagh MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
BRUNETTE. 


She had been fair, but that dame Nature knew 
No-angel here could be of snowy hue; 

And hence she made her, when the mould was set, 
A tawny nymph, videlicet, brunette. 


And when we gaze her raven ringlets o’er, 
And her dark eyes all marvelling explore, 

We freely swear that Nature’s wisest yet; 
Her black seems fair, her beautiful—brunette ! 


Not the blue balls, on which enthusiasts gaze, 
Vowing that heaven stands humbled in their blaze, 
I scorn to see ;—but seeing, I regret 

The blue-eyed angel had not been brunette. 


Sure the dark cloud whence summer’s lightnings flew, _ 
Was ten times lovelier than a sky of blue! 
I recollect me, it was exquisite— 

‘I called the sky a spirited brunette! 


“* 
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The dark in face are seldom dark in heart, 
Devoured with passion, or deformed with art : 
Their transient anger brings a long regret ; 
And Scandal finds no friend of hers brunette.. 


O eyes of black! set in a rich brown face, 
That seem to burn the lashes that they grace! 
Be ever such along my pathway met— 

But in the face of only one brunette! 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


LANGUAGE AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
MENOMONIES. | 


The earliest of the Jesuit travellers who visited the region 
westward of Lake Huron, have mentioned the small tribe of 
the Menomonies. Under various names, as, Malhomines, 
Malomins, Followens, Fols Avoin, Wild Rice, Karrah, &c. 

' ‘they have been variously misrepresented, but never more un- 
fairly than by the heedless and inaccurate J. Long, who by 
way of assigning them a character-of the most determined 
bravery, asserts that they commonly kill their wives and 
children ‘* before they go to battle, that in case of defeat, the 
enemy shall not have. any prisoners of their nation.” The 
two leading errors in the accounts of the most respectable tra- 
vellers, are, the attributing to these people a manifest and 
great superiority, in person and in manners, over the neigh- 
bour tribes, and a language totally dissimilar. One (as Malte 
Brun, copying from Pike, has it,) “so very peculiar, that no 
white man has ever been able to learn it.” The first of these 
errors it may now be difficult or impossible to trace to its ori- 
gin; the manner of its propagation and continuance are more 
manifest, the assertions of the most recent travellers and eth- 
nographers agreeing not in substance only, but to the very 
words with the early French authority from which the ac- 
counts have been successively copied. The,subject of their 


language is less easily to be cleared up, lying not so a | 
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exposed to the observation of the passing traveller. “Even 
among those who have resided long in the country..as traders, 
doubts on this point still exist. 
The Menomonies, or Méhnomonees, as they are called by 
all persons speaking the Ojibbeway dialect, like the other 
tribes of the same family, commonly call themselves men or 
people, machatiwuk, though they always understand and may 
be said to have adopted the common appellation bestowed up- 
on them by the kindred tribes; yet in conversation they are 
commonly observed to use the original word. Thus were 
one to say machatiwuk pewuk, be would be understood, 
‘¢men of our own tribe are coming:’’ were they any others, 
he would say, Wagonoskewuk pewuk, Sioux are coming;” 
Ojebewuk pewuk, “ Ojibbeways are coming;” Winnebaga- 
wuk pewuk, ‘* Winnebagoes are coming,” &c., as the case 
might be. The name Karrah, is the translation of the Ojib- 
beway word mahnomen, signifying ‘wild rice,” into the 
dialect of the Sioux of St. Peters, and is the name given them 


by those people as well as by the Winnebagoes and Toways. 


The country which they at present occupy is a narrow strip 
of land about the upper branches of the Wisconsan, between 
the Ojibbeways on the north, and the Winnebagoes on the 
south. They are not known to have undertaken any distant 
migrations,* their own tradition assigning their origin to the 
place called Peguuttino, on the island of St. Joseph, in the 
outlet of Lake Superior. 





* It must have been asearly as 1689, that La Houtan in his 
“ Voyage from Missilimakinack to the Long River, which falls 
into the river of Missisipi, came to a little deep sort of -river 
falling into the bay of Riants” [Fox river and Green bay] near 
which were the villages of the Sakis, Pouteoutamis, “ and some 
Malominis, “with a Jesuit’s, house or college.” V, 1, p. 105. 
Lond. “The-nations who dwell on the Mesconsing,” says 
Coxe, “are Outagamis, [Foxes] Malominis, nihik, ouleanicon, 
Sacky, and Poutouatomics.” The less objectionable authority of 
Charlevoix, and of some of the Lettres Edifiant, might be cited 
_ to the same purpose, fy 
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This, as well as a similar tradition among the Ottowwaws, 
who derive their own origin from a small island near the north 
shore of Lake Michigan, evinces that this band, like several 
others of the Algonkin race, have been slowly advancing from 
the north-east towards the south-west. The hereditary, and 
as it were inborn, detestation of the Sioux and Iroquois which 
these people share with the Algonkins, generally shows that 
whatever may have been their remote origin, they have long | 
been in alliance with the people whom they now join ingn- 
croachments upon territory acknowledged to have belonged 
very recently to the Sioux. 

The language of the Menomonies is reckoned a dialect of the 
Algonkin. It is as widely removed from the Delaware as any 
hitherto examined, and is manifestly, in many particulars, very 
dissimilar to the Ojibbeway, the Ottowwaw, the Potiwatto- 
mie, and other of the more generally known dialects. ‘When 
among strangers, either white men or Indians, the Menomo- 
nies very commonly speak the Ojibbeway, and so dissimilar 
is the sound of their own dialect, which they use in speaking 
to each other, that it is readily supposed to be a language radi- 
cally different. They so commonly understand the Ojibbeway, 
and are so destitute of able interpreters of their own dialect, 
that they often use the former in solemn councils. Yet though 
the difference in the sound of wards is so very manifest between 
this dialect and the Ojibbeway, much attention is required to 
detect all the most important ofthe characteristic peculiari- 
ties. One very obvious remark is, that in place of ‘the eom- 
monest of the three vowel sounds which we represent by the 
character a as used by the Menomonies, the Ojibbeways have 
e. The softer consonant sounds of the Ojibbeway are replaced 
by the corresponding hard sounds.in the Menomonie.’ Thus 
plurals either of verbs or substantives formed by wg in the 
Ojibbeway, have uk in the Menomonie; in the same manner 
d becomes ¢, p takes the place of 5, and so on. 

A far more important difference, and one deserving the care- 
ful attention and investigation of the philologist, is the entire: 
dissimilarity in the sound of many of the substantives whi 
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must have been always in’ most frequent use. Such are the 


following: 
Menomonie. "Ojibbeway. 
‘Ouwashah Sehicom, a béar. 
Pazhush _| Wawwashkesh, a deer, (red or Virginian.) . 
Ketimew . Gang, a porcupine. 
Meannew . Kokokoho, an owl. 


Thus a long catalogue might be given of the most important 


words, which would show no manner of relationship between’ 


this and other Algonkin dialeets. Many of these words, it 


may be said, are foreign to the dialect, and have been adopted 


in the casual intercourse of these people with other tribes. 
But in becoming embodied in a new dialect, their sounds have 
so entirely changed. that the philologist may reasonably de- 
spair of ‘tracing them to their original, or even'to any co-ex- 
isting standard. Is it not a fair inference, that the greatest 
uncertainty must ever attend all etymological deductions from 
the materials of unwritten languages? It appears to us, that 
many facts are wholly at variance with an opinion of some 
eminent philologists, who believe that unwritten languages 
are in all respects less fluctuating and variable than written 
ones. 


Of the former history of the Menomonies, little is known, | 


and to that little no ‘great interest attaches.. They may have 
been, many years ago, brave, hospitable, generous, beautiful 
in person, and possessed of all those advantages which early 


travellers have ascribed to them; but they can no longer boast. 


any superiority over the degraded and miserable remnants of 
tribes who occupy the country on our north-western frontier. 
They are by far the meanest in appearance of the tribes who 
pass the straits of Mackinac on their-yearly visit to the British 
stations, to receive annuities in consideration of services ren- 
dered in the late war, and that portion-of them who resort to 
Prairie du Chien, and the settlements on the upper Missis- 
sippi, occupy the same place among the tribes in that quarter. 
pen dissolute and shameless habits, their squalid appearance, 
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their subservient and degraded carriage, bespeak long and too 
familiar intercourse with the whites. If they once possessed 
those simple and generous virtues attributed to them, the his- 
tory of our country affords but too many painful proofs of the 
manner in which those very good qualities hastened their 
ruin, by ensuring them too large a share of the contaminating 
friendship of white men. . 

The traditional mythology of the Menomonies accords in 
all important features with that of the Delawares, and other 
Algonkins. The instructions of Jesuit, and other missiona-. 





ries, and their long intercourse with white men, have but. 


slightly influenced their religious opinions. Many among 


them, like the thoughtless of other races, will affect to despise 


the religion of their fathers, to ridicule the ceremonies of the 
metai, and to hold in slight estimation those observances 
which in early youth they had been taught to consider ac- 
ceptable to the Great Spirit. But often, when death ap- 
proaches, early impressions are again revived, and the terri- 
fied apostate cheerfully sacrifices his little prdéperty to the 
crafty jugglers, who, as he vainly imagines, can intereede for 
him with the God of the Red Skins. In a few rare instances, 
they evince an anxiety, when in extremity, to resort to the 
ceremony of baptism, more perhaps as a mean of cure, than a 
religious rite. Of the Christian religion they know in amount 
nothing. 

The character of the Menomonies like that of all American 
Indians is strongly imbued with religious feeling, They are 
confident believers in the existence and constant watchfulness 
of an over-ruling Providence, as well as of the separability 
and immortality of the human soul. Though many of them 
often speak of the dead as chapiuk, ‘‘ corpses,” yet those 
who value themselves on a correct use of words, contend that 
otahchukunnun, ‘‘ shadows,”’ should always be employed to 
signify the part which does not perish. They believe that 
inanimate things also have similar shadows; hence not only 
the faithful dog who is to accompany his master in the “ equal 
sky,” to which he is to journey, must be killed beside it, but 
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his pipe, his gun, his moccasins, and whatever else thevaffed: 


tion of surviving friends may design for him, must be depositt 
ed in or near the grave, that their shadows may go with his) 
They believe that the human soul, or shadow, may be separa: 
ted and again re-united previous to the final dissolution of the 
body. Ofthis belief, those crafty persons, who from time to 
time assume the office and authority of prophets among them; 
very commonly take advantage, pretending to have received 
supernatural light, knowledge, and power, during such a state 
of separation, in which they assert that they, as shadows, 
have visited the abode of the Great Manito, or the villages of 
the dead. wis 
Several of their most interesting observances are founded 
on the belief in this state of existence separate from the body, 


Such are the ahneukkunnewin, the ceremony in which the 


wife tramples into the grave the body of her deceased husband; 
the placing in the lodge a dish for the dead, into which some 
food is always put when the relatives take their meals; andthe 
carrying to ‘the field of battle small memorials of deceased 
ehildren and relatives, to be thrown away in the midst of the 


fight, and if possible, upon the bleeding bodies of their ene . 


mies. 

Besides the common and well known belief in two domi 
nant spirits, the Great and the Bad Manito, and the number: 
less inferior Manitos, or as the Menomonies call them, 
Ahwahtokuk,* we hear of a race of small, but powerful beings, 
of doubtful character, which they call Nokaimotuk. « Proba- 
bly they are analogous to the Kezhikoweninnewug of the Ot 
tawwaws, and notaltogether unlike the fairies of the north of 
Europe. ; 

Many of these imaginary beings are instruments of that mis- 


‘ 





* This is very similar to the Ojibbeway word manite or mo- 
nedo in signification, though the partial adoption among the 
Menomonies of the Ojibbeway word seems to leave to this more 
unequivocally its true meaning of “ Snake.” In the Ojibbeway, 
reptiles are often called manitoag, and insects manitoansuk, 
“ spirits,” and “ little spirits.” : 
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chievous superstition which, among the red men,, holds the 
, minds of the many in thraldom to the few... To. detail the mi- 
nute features of this pervading evil of the life of the American 
savage, would be to reproduce with new accompaniments, and 
in a different dress, the obsolete Demonology, and the idle 
nursery tales, of other and more fortunate races. 
' E. J. 
—K&q———E 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER. 


Now, by my life, this day grows wond’rous hot ; 
Some airy devil -hovers in the sky, 
And pours down mischief. 
King John. 
“None of you will bid the winter come, 
And thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosom ; nor entreat the North 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold ;—I do not ask you much, 
I beg cold comfort.” 
King John. 
Oh Summer, Summer, when wilt thou be gone? 
Thy flowers are fair, abundant, and so on— 
But when I look upon thy scorching skies, 
And feel the sweat drops trickling in my eyes, 
And see my neighbours panting in the street, 
As if each were a half stew’d joint of meat, 
I cannot help, with languid face and wan, 
Asking, O Summer, when wilt thou be gone? 


See, in the breezeless shade, with loos’d cravat, 
Jacket unbuttoned, and rejected hat, 

How many half boiled sufferers recline, 

Cursing the sun’s abominable shine ! 

How. many bucks, with head well stored with wit, 
Umbrellas hoist, to. keep the sun from it! 

I see them pant, perspire, and potter on ;— 

And ask, O Summer, when wilt thou be gone ? 
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Oh, that I were a savage, and might track 
‘The wild without a shirt upon my back !— 
Too hot, too hot, to have an hour’s repose, 

. When suffocated with a ton of clothes !— 

’ In vain the handkerchief is made a fan; 
Oceans of wind can’t cool my outward man, 
Or there wind enough from all who yawn— 

O Summer, Summer, when wilt thou be gone ? 


Come, thou cold winter; with thy Northern mouth, 
Blow off the summer to the wretched South, 
Where men, oh horror! through the torrid year, 
Are tann’d and blistered up from foot to ear! 
Blow, ye cold winds, ye comfortable snows, 

Cool my hot head, and bleach my sun-burnt nose, 
Whilst I exclaim, scorch’d to a piece of brawn, 

O Summer, Summer, when wilt thou be gone! 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LETTER FROM METASTASIO TO A NOBLEMAN, ON THE RE- 
SPECTIVE MERITS OF ARIOSTO AND TASSO. 


Translated from the Italian. 


Tue compliance with the request made to me by your Ex- 
cellency, without duly considering my abilities, to pronounce 
an opinion upon the merits of Ariosto and Tasso, will impose 
upon me a somewhat invidious task. You are well aware of 


the fierce tumults which shook the Italian Parnassus when JI | 


Goffredo appeared to dispute the dominion of its summit with 
Il Furioso, by which it had already with so much justice been 
possessed. You know how uselessly the Pellégrini, the Ros- 
si, the Saluiati, together with hundreds of other champions of 
each poet, extinguished their torches. You know how Ora- 
zio Ariosto, a descendant of the great Lodovico, essayed to pa- 
cify the combatants by affirming that the productions of these 


two divine poets were of so different a species, that no com-: 
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parison could a instituted ademas cele that Tasso had 
proposed to himself neyer to lay down the trumpet, and had 
effectually accomplished his purpose; that Ariosto had desired 
to delight his readers by the variety of his style, blending in 
an agreeable manner the heroic. with the festive and jocose, 
and had wonderfully succeeded; that the first had demonstrated 
how efficient was the power of art, and the second, how much 
nature free and unrestrained could perform: that both had ob- 
tained universal applause and admiration, and had reached the 
loftiest summit of poetic glory, but by different. routes, and 
without clashing with each other. Nor are you ignorant 
of the so celebrated, though more brilliant. than solid distinc- 
tion, that Jl Goffredo is the better poem, but Ariosto the 
greater poet. Knowing all this, how can you wish me to 
arrogate to myself the authority of determining a question, 
which after so many obstinate literary conflicts remains still 
undecided? Nevertheless, if I am not permitted in so great a 
contest to sit pro tribunali, I shall be at least allowed to nar- 
rate historically the effects which I experienced from the pe- 
rusal of these two illustrious. poets. 

At the commencement of my literary career, I found. the 
whole world divided into two parties. The distinguished 
Lyceum, amongst whose members I was fortunate enough to 
be enrolled, followed that of the Ferraresan Homer with all 
that excess of zeal usually displayed in literary disputes. My 
masters, in order to second my poetical inclination, counsel- 
led me to read and imitate Ariosto, deeming his happy freedom 
and carelessness better calculated for the improvement of ge- 
nius, than the servile regularity (as they termed it) of his ri- 
val. Their authority persuaded me to do so, and so greatly 
was I fascinated by his writings, that I could scarcely be sa- 
tiated with their perusal, and was at one time able to repeat a 
considerable portion of them from memory; woe then to the 
hardy being who dared to assert the possibility of Ariosto’s 
heing rivalled, and, to maintain that the Orlando was not free 
from defect. Once, however, in disputing upon this subject, 
several of. the finest passages of the Jerusalem Delivered, 
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were recited by my antagonist to convince me of the superi-. 


ority of Tasso, and at hearing them I experienced lively emo- 


tions of delight; but faithful te my sect, I detested my com-° 
plaisance as one of those sinful inclinations arising from the’ . 


frailty of human nature, which it is our duty'to correct. Such 


were my sentinients throughout that period of our existence 


when our judgment is most generally influenced by that of 
others. Having arrived at length at that time of life when I 
could confidently form opinions for myself, and weigh them 


in the proper balance, I determined to read J? Goffredo, more’ 
through a desire for variety than on account of any expectation ’ 


of deriving from it either pleasure or profit. I cannot here ex- 


press to you how extraordinary was the revolution which was: 


occasioned in my mind by its perusal: The spectacle which 
I beheld, as in a painting, of a great and single action lucidly 
proposed, admirably conducted, and perfectly completed; the’ 


diversity of events which produce and enrich without over- .. 


charging it; the magic of a style always flowing, always so- 
norous, always sublime, always capable of investing with its 


own majesty the most common and insignificant objects; the: 


vigorous colouring with which the author compares and de- 


scribes; the fascination with which he narrates and persuades; 


the characters so masterly drawn and sustained; the connee- 
tion of ideas, the learning, the judgment, and above all, the 
powerful force of genius which, instead of diminishing, as 


usually happens in works of great extent, goes on increasing. 


to the énd; inspired me with a hitherto unknown, and vivid 
delight, with a respectful admiration, a lively remorse at my 
long continued injustice, and an almost implacable hatred 
against those who were foolish enough to imagine that the 
comparison of Tasso with Ariosto would inflict an outrage 
upon the latter. I will not say that I perceived no imperfec- 
tion in thé Jerusalem Delivered; for what thing human “is 
exempt from defect? Is the Orlando Furioso? If the too visi- 
bly laboured finish of the first sometimes displeases, the as 
frequent negligence of the second is not to be admired; if we 


could wish to see erased from the pages of the one, some’ con- ’ 
ee 
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ceits which are inferior to the elevation of its subject, we 
would not voluntarily leave upon those’ of the other obsceni- 
ties certainly little suitable to a dignified poem; and if it is to 
be desired that the love scenes of the Goffrédo were less rhet- 
orical, it is equally to be desired, that those of the Furioso 
were less sensual. Verum opere in longo fas. est obrepere 
somnum: and it would evince a malignant, pedantic vanity 
to exhibit for reprehension, the few and inconsiderable de- 
fects of these two splendid monuments of genius, which aut 
incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura. 

All this, you will say, does not answer my question. You 
wish to know, distinetly, which of the two poems is entitled 
to the preference. I have already stated’ my repugnance to 
make so presumptuous a decision; and to obey you in 4 man- 
ner befitting me, I have described the sensations awakened in 
my mind by their perusal, But if this does not suffice, here 
then, after a severe examination of my feelings on. the subject, 
is the condition :of them at present. Should the whim of mak- 
ing me a great poet seize our good father Apollo, and were 
he to impose upon me, that I might become so, the obligation 
of informing him which of the two renowned poems: I would 
desire the one he would enable me to produce, most to re- 
semble, I undoubtedly should hesitate in the choice; but 
eventually my natural bias towards order, regularity, and sys- 
tem, would, I am confident, cause me to give preference to 
the Jerusalem Delivered. 





R. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


TO LYCE. 
From Horace.—Book 4. Ode 13. 


The Gods have heard, at last have heard my prayer— 
I see my Lyce rather worse for wear : 

Yet still, though old and wrinkled, she’ll assume 

A girl’s deqaement and a beauty’s bloom ; 
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And as she dips her thin lips in the bowl, 
Call Cupid down to satisfy her soul ! 


He, scornful boy, on Chia’s cheek remains, 
Pleased with the lovely lyrist’s tender strains ; 
And if, perchance, a moment he may fly, 

’Tis to start back as Lyce meets his eye : 

Her grizzly hair, black teeth and shapeless bust, 
Fill the young god with terror and disgust. 


In vain the purple round your limbs you throw, 
And cause the diamond on your neck to glow; 
Bald-headed Time derides the weak display, 
And, chuckling, bears the last poor charm away: 
He with his nails controls your amorous rage, 
And with his wrinkles letters out your age. 


Where now, I ask, may one your beauty find? 

Your bloom, your grace, your magic and your mind? 
What now remains of her whose snake-like breath 
Could pour at once the spell of love and death? 

And once o’er me such thrilling transports threw, 

I lost my senses when I went to woo! 


There was but one with Lyce could compare— 
Cynara "twas, the virtuous and the fair. 

She, hapless virgin, in her spring-time fell, 
While many a lover rung her funeral knell : 
So young! so beautiful !—the blow was sore, 
And all who knew her, even now deplore. 


And thou wert spared! For what? I hardly know: 
To shame the raven with thy locks of snow! 

To see thy lamp of loveliness decay, 

Thyself the ashes scattered on the way ; 

While all thy lovers to the ruins haste, 

And laugh, like me, that it is quenched at last! 
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I must try to give you some idea of the four last lectures of 
M. Villemain;. and this I am the more encouraged to do, as he 
often alluded to England. _ The spreading taste for romantic 
literature has brought Shakspeare into fashion; and when 
Shakspeare is introduced, all the writers of his nation natural- 
ly follow in his train. 

However, imagine to yourself a large hall besieged and 
crowded two hours before the time appointed for the com- 
mencement of the business, Suddenly a general burst of ap- 
plause takes place, and a young man of. thirty-eight, whose 
physiognomy is remarkable, is seen advancing to take the 
plain seat allotted to him. About thirty gentlemen, most of 
whom are perhaps anxious to appear to the assembled youth 
as being numbered among the most celebrated men of Paris, 
occupy seats placed around M. Villemain’s chair; to these 
_seats access can only be attained by a ticket given by the 
Professor. The better to explain to you the enthusiasm of 
the audience, it is necessary to state, that though M.. Ville- 
main is far from being rich, he has refused a place. of forty 
thousand francs’per annum offered to him by the Ministry. 
The motive for this offer was the hope of the Ministers, that 
by gaining over this popular Professor they would conciliate 
the young men of fashion, who form an imposing mass in 
Paris. 

M. Villemain began by stating, in a voice slightly elevated, 
but which commanded profound attention, that he was about 
to enter on the history of French literature during its second 
period. In the first period, that is to say, under Lewis XTV. 
and the Regency from 1650 to 1730, our writers imitated the 
ancients, or rather fancied they imitated Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, while they were adapting their imitations to the taste of 
the ladies who flourished in the court of Lewis XIV. To in- 
sure success to Andromaque, both Madame de Sevigné nd - 
Madame de Montespan were to be pleased. In the second 
epoch of the first period of French literature towards 1700, 
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the more direct objects of imitation were Corneille, Racine, 
Moliere, Fenelon, and La Bruyere; but still the ancients were 
suffered to be imitated through them. Bla 
About 1730, the second period of French literature begins. 
Instead of imitating the ancients and the great geniuses which 
France had produced, the English became our models. They 
were imitated in every thing except in dramatic poetry. The 
reason of this exception will be evident enough, when it is 
recollected that during this period Addison, Thomson, Young, 
&c. gave to the London stage only tragedies, which were im- 
itations of Racine. 
Who gave the impulse to this rage for English imitation in 
France? Voltaire, who spent some years in London, and who 
on his return published his celebrated Lettres sur ? Angle-. 
terre, nowforgotten, but which were read by every body . 
during the first half of the reignof Lewis XV. The finé 
style of Lewis XIV.’s age carried with it a tone of gravity. 
The nation tired of the hypocrisy of the Grand. Monargtie’s 
Court, readily gave into all the excesses of the period of the 
Regency; and an administration, directed by the licentious 
Dubois and by women, was favourable to the reign of. light , 
prose. It was then that Voltaire, that genius truly French, 
propagated a taste for English literature. Another great ge- 
nius, one of the most profound that France has‘ produced, also 
lived for a considerable time in England, and in his works 
pronounced pompous eulogies on the Government of that 
country—eulogies which are now thought greatly exaggerat- 
ed. But in 1740, this admiration of the constitution of Eng- 
land still farther spread the taste for English literature. 
While dealing with the political, philésophical, and literary 
considerations which this part of his course presented, M. 
Villemain managed very well; but his information ‘is ex- 
tremely limited; and when he goes back to the middle ages, 
or even to the sixteenth century, he falls into the strangest 
blahders imaginable. He told us that ‘* Dante first awakened 
the mind of his age.’’ The fact however is, that not less than 
forty celebrated writers of Florence and Bologna might be 
enumerated among the predecessors of Danteji@iid his contem- — 
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poraries, the Professors of the University of Bologna, used to 
be listened to by thousands of auditors, just as M. Villemain 
is now. Independently of the great talents of the teachers, 
the scarcity of books: was. a powerful inducement for poor 
students to attend the lectures of the Bologna Professors, se- 
veral of whom were, like Dante, Florentines, and flourished 
before-him. One of the Villani has given us their lives, part 
in Latin, part in Italian. These opuscules, which were re- 
printed at Florence in 1822, are very curious. They show 
that Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

Soon after, M. Villemain adverted to Shakspeare. The 
following were his words:—“ Shakspeare gave at once origin 
to all; to nobleness, sublimity of language, and dramatic ima- 
gination, whether in the pathetic orthe comic.” Thus it ap- 
pears, that our elegant Professor is unacquainted with any of 
the old English dramatists who were the predecessors or con- 
temporaries of the Bard of Avon, and of whose works Mr. 
Gifford and others have published editions. 

Diderot, one of the Encyclopadists, is perhaps not very 
extensively known in England. _ This celebrated man obtain- 
ed a powerful influence over all who listened to his discourse. 
You may have read in the Confessions of Rousseau, how he 
inflamed the mind of that great writer. His constant persecu- 
tion by the Government added. to the influence of Diderot. 
He was sent to the Bastille, and all the editions of his works 
were seized. Few of his works are now read, except Jaques le 
Fataliste, an admirable novel, though it contains four or. five 
pages which rather offend against decorum. In Paris, the 
authority of Diderot over literature was immense, and he was 
passionately: fond of Richardson’s novels. Even now, in 1828, 
the publication of Clarissa Harlowe marks a moral epoch in 
the lives of most of our old gentlemen between fifty and sixty, 
If you wish to get them into a talking key, you need only say 
something to revive their recollections of Levelace, Clarissa, 
and Colonel Morden. ii 

M. Villemain explained, in the most agreeable manne ee “ait 
effect produced by Richardson on French literature. tn yea a 
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word, it was as decisive as that which-is now operated by Sir 
Walter Scott. History is what we best know in France; and | 
yet for all the histories which have been written within these - 
ten years we are indebted to Sir Walter Scott. Had not the 
Scottish Baronet given us his novels in prose, these histories 
would have been still unpublished. I may mention as firstin. — 
rank among them, M. Thierry’s History of the Conquest of 
England by William of Normandy. 

A proof of the levity of the French character might be drawn 
from the fate of the novel of Clarissa Harlowe. It was so much 
in vogue fifty years ago, as to excite some jealousy even in 
Voltaire; and now it is read by nobody. To the French of 
the present day, nothing appears so mortally dull as the inter- 
minable letters of Richardson. The récollection of the Eng- 
glish printer’s name is now only kept alive by a proverb. In 
speaking of a man who, by wishing to appear all perfection, . 
becomes an intolerable piece of still life, it is common to say— 
“ He is a Grandison.” 

M. Villemain made some very justand striking observations, 
and related many very amusing things, in historically sketch- 
ing the merits of Voltaire, Hume, Richardson, Sismondi, Ba- 
rante, &c. But you are perhaps already well enough supplied 
with literary criticism. Next month I shall conclude what I 
have to say about M. Villemain. I hope I shall then be able 
to explain to you how it happens that the ideas of M. Cousin, : 
which are to me unintelligible in consequence of his inconsis- 
tencies, nevertheless electrify all our youth of twenty, and 
even all our old men of fifty, whose heads are rather of the 
weaker order. M. Cousin’s lectures are printed, and you 
may try to read them if you question my assertions. M. Cou- © 
sin, however, has never sold himself to any Ministry: he was 
persecuted by the Jesuits, and. thrown into prison at Dresden. 
I esteem him much, and am only sorry that I cannot compre- 
hend him. 
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IX. 
MIDNIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Creation slumbers—all is still 
Serenely shines the lamp of night, 
And mantles far each stream. and hill 
In one unclouded robe of light; 
Diffusing o’er the lake’s expanse 
One pure, unbroken, virgin beam, ° 
As if it even were the glance 
Of the great Agreskou supreme! 
The hunter’s eyes in slumber lose 
The glorious chase ; but visions mock 
His restless soul, which still pursues 
The trembling prey from rock to rock. 
Far on the mountain’s summit high, 
His guardian watch-fire dimly burns ; 
And there, beneath the cold blue sky, 
He sleeps until the morn returns. | 
The eagle guards her nest in féar, 
The panther Jeaves his gloomy den, 
And in the trackless wood the deer 
Waits for the break of day again. 
Yet hark! from some dark lair remote 
The wolf is howling o’er his prey; - 
From hill to hill the echoes float 
,.And die in hollow moans away. 
The forest’s confines, dark and deep,— 
The mountain’s tow’ring borders rude,— 
The earth, the air, the wateps sleep 
In one unbounded solitude: 
O, how unlike the warrior’s breast “ 
Is the calm, placid scene before him ! 
The toils of war consume his rea 
And fearful visions hover o’er him. 


La 
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X. 
WAR CHAUNT. 
Prophet. 


Full of mirth, the wild-bird’s theme 
Echoes through the pathless shade ; 
But amidst the soothing dream 
Wherefore weeps the Indian maid? 
Mildly beams the mid-day sun, 
Not a cloud o’erhangs the sky, 
And each toil is o’er and done— 
‘Wherefore do the aged sigh ? 


Chorus of Warriors. 
Swifter than the torrent’s stream, 
Or the lightning’s fearful gleam, 
Let us rush with bended bow, 

On the war-camp of the foe ! 


Prophet. 
Still.is every mountain pass, 
Hushed is every mountain leaf; 
Wherefore in this scene, alas! 
Wherefore frowns the warrior chief? 
Listen, ’tis a stranger’s tread ; 
Huron feet are on our path ! 
By the blood which they have shed, 
They shall feel a foeman’s wrath. 


Chorus. 
Swifter than the torrent’s stream, 
Or the lightning’s fearful gleam, 


Let us rush with bended bow, 
On the war-camp of the foe ! 


e. 
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Translated from the ** Aminta del Tasso.” 


To one, alas! in days of yore my. heart 

Was bound in ties which distance could not part, 
Nor could two gentle doves at Heaven’s decree 
Assert more fond companionship than we. 

The dwellings of our sires contiguous lay, 

Yet were our spirits nearer joined than they: 

An equal roll of years we numbered o’er, 

Yet in our thoughts we e’en resembled more : 
With her, at noon, the artful net I threw, 

And took well pleased the finny spoils anew,— 
With her I followed on the wild-deer’s track, 
And brought the bounding doe in triumph back: 
But, while I made the roving beasts my prey, 

I was myself a captive led away !— - 





EPIGRAM. © 
Written on a blank leaf of Gay’s Fables. 


Hail honest Gay !. well pleased I turn 
Thy pages o’er, and own I learn 

More wisdom from thy fabling pen 
Than from the truths of other men. 
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Xutelligence. 


Retrocession of Intellect.—In contrast with the sneering 
phrase of the ‘‘ March of Intellect” directed at the instruction 
of the inferior classes, we may place the ‘‘ retrocession of in- 
tellect” in a class of society which thinks itself far above the 
swinish multitude in all things—more advanced in civilization, 
Joftier in talent, more religious, more sacred, more gifted— 
«¢more wise, more learned, more just, more every thing.” 
How unfortunate that the community at large do not judge of 
them as they of themselves! Two singular examples of the 
claims of this race of individuals to their self-placed position 
in the body social have been exhibited during the past month. 
The first and most curious is the speech given in the news- 
papers of an illustrious obscure named Abraham Elton, (* ob- 
scure,”’ we say, for we believe few of our readers, any more 
than ourselves, ever heard of him before,) at a Bath district 
meeting for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts. 
This person is stated by the newspapers to have said: ‘¢ An- 
other jargon he should notice, and that was the ‘ march of in- 
tellect.? Now he was one of those who thought that intel- 
lect might march too far. It might march too far, when it 
dared to outstep the bounds which God had placed for its in- 
quiries. ‘To promote the march of such intellect, a college 
had been founded in the metropolis of this kingdom, upon the 
avowed system of discarding all religion; nay, in open de- 
jiance to the established religion of the country. It wasa 
thing so anomalous, that a parallel could not be found to it 
in the annals of the world. If we,’’ said the hon. baronet, 
‘¢desert the path marked out by our ancestors, and by all 
wise and religious men, heathens as well as Christians, since 
the beginning of the world, of making religion the basis 
and crown of all education, of all knowledge, we do not, we 
cannot, deserve the blessing of Heaven upon our labours.” — 
Now if the speaker, whoever he be, had really any respect 
for religion beyond the name as a watchword, he would have 
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been more regardful of truth. . It is untrue—and if the speaker 
did not know it to be so, he had made no inquiry respecting 
either the truth or falsehood of what he asserted—we say it is 
untrue, that the “London University” discards all religion 
in the sense he would insinuate, or defies the established reli- 
gion of the country. The larger part of its supporters are in 
the establishment, some of them his Majesty’s ministers, (we 
believe all but one of its professors yet named are of the esta- 
blishment,) and so far from discarding religion, it instructs 
persons of every faith, and bars out none who come for edu- 
cation on account of creed. What a merciless being must this 
miserable orator be, who would exclude half the people of 
England, nearly all the population of Scotland, and six millions 
and a half of those of Ireland, from education, because they 
will not take an oath they are episcopalians! for this is the 
only proof of religion required at the great universities, and 
the only religious instruction taught there, except in the stu- 
dies of those destined for ‘‘ orders.”” The word “parallel,” 
and those following it above, show how grossly ignorant the 
speaker was of existing institutions, nay even of the history of 
our own. Did he not know that till wizard-loving James I. 
came to the throne, all persons were by the laws of our ¢¢an- 
cestors’’ free to study at those /ay and noé ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, Oxford and Cambridge? Did he not know that, except 
in Spain, nearly all the modern universities of Europe are even 
now open for study to every applicant? —The second instanceof 
‘‘ retrocession of intellect’’ is to be met with in a speech of the 
Rev. Mr. Vaughan of Leicester, on a proposal for founding a 
school for infant instruction in that town. The name of this 
gentleman is familiar to our readers, as the supporter, in a re- 
cent sermon, of doctrines analogous to that ofa certain bishop, 
who when asked by one of our Stuart monarchs why he could 
» not take his subjects’ money without all the fuss of a parlia- 
ment, replied, “ God forbid your Majesty should not, for we 
are the breath of your nostrils!”? Mr. Vaughan contended 
that all the money in England was the property of the King, 

because it bore his Majsigt effigy !. and recommended on 
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that account that every pocket should surrender its borrowed 
contents freely! What say Mr. Huskisson and the political 
economists to this opinion of the Leicester’ seer? Mr. 
Vaughan displays great tenderness for the ‘children of the 
poor, whom he would not separate from their parents for the | ° 
sake of education, even when their parents cannot support > 
them. He thought an education not exclusively high-church 
was worse than none at all. His opposition to infant schools 
was supported by his curate. But his attack resembled that 
of Don Quixote on the windmills, though supported by his 
Sancho Panza. Mr. Otway Cave and a brother divine or two 
of Mr. Vaughan’s, left the latter in a state in argument as de- 
plorable as the knight of Salamanca after his argumentumad 
baculum with the vanes. When will the Rev. Gentleman, 
and some others we know, come up to the front, instead of 
dragging on in the rear of the intellectual march? 


New Month. Mag.’ 
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Torture.—1. The Rack, so frequently used in the Tower 
during the sway of Elizabeth and James, was a large open frame 
of oak, raised three feet from the ground. The prisoner was laid: 
under it, on his back, on the floor: his wrists and ancles were - 
attached by cords to two rollers at the ends of the frame; 
these were moved by levers in opposite directions, till the bo- 
dy rose to a level with the frame. Questions were then put, 
and ifthe answers did not prove satisfactory, the sufferer was 
stretched more and more, till the bones started from their 
sockets. —2. The Scavenger’s Daughter, also used in the 
Tower, was a broad hoop of iron, consisting of two parts, fast- 
ened to each other by a hinge. The prisoner was made to 
kneel on the pavement, and to contract himself into as small 
a compass as he could. Then the executioner, kneeling 
on his shoulder, and having introduced the hoop under his , 
legs, compressed the victim close together, till he was able to 
fasten the extremities over the small of the back. The time 
allotted to this kind of torture was ‘an hour and a half, during 
which time it commonly happened that from excess of com- 
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pression the blood started from the nostrils,—sometimes it 
was believed, from the extremities of the hands and feet.— 
3. Iron Gauntlets, likewise used by the Protestant Inquisi- 
tors in the Tower, were machines that could be contracted by 
the aid of ascrew. They served to compress the wrists, and to 
suspend the prisoner in the air from two distant points of a 
beam. He was’ placed on three pieces of wood, piled one on 
the other, which, when his hands had been made fast, were 
successively withdrawn from under his feet: “TI felt,” says 
Father Gerard, one of the sufferers, ‘‘ the chief pain in my 
breast, belly, arms, and hands: I thought that all the blood in 
my body had run into my arms and began to run out of my 
finger ends. It was a mistake; but the arms swelled till the 
gauntlets were buried within the flesh. After being thus ’sus- 
pended an hour, I fainted: and when I came to myself, I found 
the executioners supporting me in their arms. They replaced 
the pieces of wood under my feet, but as soon as I was reco- 
vered, removed them again. Thus I continued hanging for 
the space of five hours, during which I fainted eight or nine 
times.’?—[This, let it be marked by the Anti-Catholics, was 
the work of Protestant religionists.|—4. A fourth kind of tor- 
ture was a cell called Little Ease. It was of so small dimen- 
sions, and so constructed, that the prisoner could neither stand, 
walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length. He was compelled to 
draw himself up in a squatting posture, and so remained dur- 
ing several days.—Had some of our City Theologians lived 
in the days of Elizabeth or James, they would themselves, as 
schismatics, have tasted of those formidable persuasives to or- 
thodoxy. They should remember these things, learn to curb 
their intolerant spirits, and not appeal to the vengeance of the 
law to punish others for doing that which they make a boast 
of doing themselves—namely, maintaining their own judg- 
ments, however adverse to that of the majority. When will 
men not merely preach, but practise, a little of that divine 
philosophy which instructs them to do as they would be done 
by? How dare such people send out missions to foreign coun- 
tries, to convert the natives from ¢heir national faiths, when 
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they will not allow a Jew, or a Mahometan, or an unorthodox 
Englishman, to attempt to show ¢hem the errors of their creed, 
Explain this, devout Mayors and worshipful Aldermen, Bible 
distributors and Missionary enthusiasts—explain this satisfac- 
torily, or no longer insult Reason and Humanity by your pi- 
tiful appeal to power. ‘‘ Truth,” you exclaim, ‘is mighty, 
and will prevail:’? why then resort to barbarous laws, to ar- 
bitrary holdings to bail, to finings and severe imprisonments? 
Why, but because, like those primitive persecutors in the 
Scriptures, ‘‘ ye know not of what spirit ye are.”’ 
Lond. and Paris Observer. 








Anecdote of Mrs. Siddons.—When the celebrated Sid- 
dons was about to appear for the first time in the character of 
Lady Macbeth, one of her most perfect performances, she re- 
tired to a short distance in the country, in order to devote her 
undisturbed attention to the study of the character. Being 
one evening alone in her chamber, in order to judge of her 
appearance in the terrible sleeping scene, she had put on her 
night-dress, and with a candle in her hand, before a large mir- 
ror, was rehearsing those awful magnificent passages which 
present so appalling a picture of the despair and horror that 
haunt the slumbers of the murderer. While thus engaged, 
her countenance and attitude deeply expressive of the fearful 
nature of the scene, a female servant of the house inadvertently 
opened the door and entered. No sooner, however, had her 
eye encountered the unexpected and startling figure before 
her, than, uttering a loud scream, she flew down the stairs 
with the rapidity of lightning, exclaiming that she had seen 


an apparition; nor could this impression be removed from her’ 


mind without the utmost difficulty. Mrs. Siddons used to 
add, when relating the anecdote, that she was never after- 


wards troubled with similar visits. 
Lond. and Paris Obs. 
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Throwing the Hatchet.—This is a phrase very frequently 
made use of, but its etymology may not be so generally known. 
In the fourteenth century, the situation of public executioner 
to the city of Florence became vacant, and as it was a place of 
considerable emolument, there were three candidates. A day 
was appointed for a public display of their abilities: the first 
candidate with a knife separated the head of the victim from 
his shoulders in a manner that would have done credit to the 
skill of a Cooper or an Abernethy, but he was outdone by the 
rapid stroke of the second, whose glittering broadsword struck 
terror into the hearts of the surrounding multitude. The 
third and least promising held in his hand a short hatchet, 
and when the victim was extended with his head on the fatal 
block, approached him, and in a low whisper inquired if he 
was a swift runner, and if he could swim well? On being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he desired him to spring on his feet 
and cross the river. The executioner then putting on a fierce 
look, swung the weapon round his head, but instead of making 
it descend on the devoted creature’s neck, struck it with 
great force into the block! Shouts of execration rose from 
the crowd, and the trembling wretch, astonished at his won- 
derful escape, had nearly gained the opposite bank of the river 
before any steps were taken to pursue him. He had scarcely, 
however, got ten yards on dry land, when the executioner, 
taking steady aim, threw his hatchet with such effect, that 
the body continued running some time after the head was 
of!.! 1 

Lond. and Paris Obs. 


Ultramarine.—It has been reported to the Académie des 
Sciences, that a M. Tunel has discovered the means of mak- 
ing an artificial ultramarine, which is finer and more brilliant 
than the natural; and which he ean afford to sell at less than 
half the price of the natural. The process is a secret. 

New Month. Mag. 
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A canon of Kaminick, in Podolia, was accounted the great- 
est drinker in Poland. Count Potocki laid a wager, that this 
canon should empty during dinner, at one draught, a large 
cup, containing four bottles of Tokay. The Count won the 
wager, which was for a thousand ducats. ‘* Were you not 
fearful that your friend would lose his money?”’ said some 
one to the canon. ‘‘Oh, no,” he replied, ‘‘I was quite 
sure of success, for I had performed the.same feat before din- 
ner.” 





Lond. and Paris Obs. 


Antiquarian Research.—A traveller lately returned ‘to 
London, after making the tous of England and a great part of 
Scotland,(asthe result of his enquiries) observes, that ir-shire, 
in Scotland, was once famous for Poets: Fife-shire, for Mu- 
sicians; Bed-fordshire, for Lazy People; Bark-shire, for a 
curious breed of Dogs; Buck-inghamshire, for arace of Fops; 
Ches-shire, for excellent players at Chess; Cumberland, for 
Mortgaged Estates; Corn-wall, for Millers; Glos-tershire, 
for Varnish; Monmouth-shire, for Men with large Mouths; 
Ozx-fordshire, for a fine breed of Horned Cattle; Rutland- 
shire, for Impassable Roads; Summer-setshire, for Fine 
Weather; Staff-ordshire, for Cudgel Players; War-wick- » 
shire, for Military Heroes; Card-iganshire, for excellent 
Whist Players; B-recon-shire, for Accountants; Rad-nor- 
shire, for Radicals; ngle-sea, for Fishermen; Merry- 
onethshire, for Funny Fellows; Den-bighshire, for Wild 
Beasts; and Flint-shire, for High-priced Tailors. 

Cheltenham Chronicle. 


Dr. Thomas (Bishop of Salisbury) forgot the day he was to 
be married, and was surprised at his servants bringing him a 
new dress. _ A gnat stinging him in the leg, the Doctor stoop- 
ed and scratched the leg of a gentleman who stood next to 
him. 

Lond. and Paris Obs. 





